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A modern parable with a 
punch! That is what William 
Allen White has written in 


“The One: A Pharisee” 


An. intensely interesting three-part 
story with human-being characters 
and a dramatic climax that drives home 
a powerful moral. Readers everywhere 
will be interested in this unusual serial, 
the first part of which will appear in the 


March 4th issue of 


Stacon 
ol ers 
THE NATIONAL WEEKLY 
G16 West 13th Si New York City 


treet, 
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Under this heading are grouped the announcements of architects, books of plans, landscape architects and engineers, sanitary and water supply 
systems. Through the Information Bureau we will answer any perplexing questions on any of these subjects. Particulars and advertising rates 
will be sent on request. Address Tae House Beautirut Pusuisurine Co., INnc., 17 Madison Ave., New York, N.Y. 





TALKS WITH OUR READERS 


HE April number of THE House 

BEAUTIFUL is the House Fur- 

nishing Number. House Fur- 

nishings, in architects’ parlance, 
means everything that goes into a house 
from window trim and wall finish to the 
kind of ash-receiver in the guest-room. 
To most of us laymen and women, House 
Furnishings, at first thought, means all the 
things that we put into our houses after the 
painter and paper-hanger have finished 
their work; but, if we stop to think again, 
we shall find that we really mean what the 
architects mean— almost. We decide 
how our walls shall be finished and upon 
their color; we choose our floor covering, 
our curtains, and our upholstery as factors 
in some effect we are trying to produce. 

Perhaps the effect is one that we have 
seen in someone else’s house, and, if this is 
the case, unless it becomes our own in the 
transition, unless we have somehow put 
our spirit into the other fellow’s scheme of 
color and arrangement, our house will not 
be our own nor, for that matter, will it be 
the other fellow’s — it will be nothing, 
there will be no life in it. But when we 
take from the other fellow the things we 
like and not the things we think we ought 
to like because he likes them, we have 
taken the first step toward creating a home 
that expresses our personality. 

Does this sound as if we were throwing 
artistic traditions to the wind? Not a bit 
of it. It means taking artistic traditions 
out of the studio and putting them in the 
home. If we choose a chair because we 
like it, the next inevitable step will be to 
find out why we are not continuing to like 
it and why we are beginning to like the 
other fellow’s chair, and then we will find 
that the other fellow’s chair follows the 
lines, the form, in other words, the tradi- 
tions of some master craftsman. Thus will 
there come into our house furnishings the 
little leaven that will leaven the whole 
lump. Interior decorators will no longer 
be superior creatures, but real human 
beings who know a little better than we 
do why they like the things they like. 

Tue House BEAUvUTIFUL is going to show 
you some of the house furnishings it likes 
— awnings, wall-coverings, furniture, etc., 
—and tell you why it likes them. Which 
only means that the magazine—like you— 
through the avowal of its honest prefer- 
ences, is trying to express its personality. 


To solve}he problem of a DISTINCTIVE yet 
INEXPENSIVE HOME costing from $lpoo4 a” 

§ “ThaGareen CityCo.of California” has —— 

L & book of designs of lows, two story Sesetc 

Exterior & interior views, first & second floor plans 

with dimensions,descriptions & estimates of cost 





EXCHANGE BLDG. LOS ANGELEJ. == 


“COUNTRY AND SUBURBAN HOUSES” 


A most complete and handsomely illustrated book designed to solve 
your building proposition. 9x12 inches. 38 complete designs 
Colonial, Artistic, Stucco, Half Timber, and other styles of Architecture. General 
specifications, interior suggestions and practical information. Estimates of cost. 
First and second floor plans with all dimensions and other views. Large half-tone 

illustrations, and all designs carefully selected. 
Designs costing $3,500 to $30,000. Price $2.00 Prepaid 
WILLIAM DEWSNAP, Architect, 203 Broadway, New York City 
Or Leading Book Sellers 














POPULAR HOMES OF CHARACTER HODGSON Portable HOUSES 


A new ook, lutating 25 of our Inte and | | | Sec prable exter nh wil 3 of al 
best HOUSE DESIGNS which have proven to ; ; : ; 
x ~ . ’ t 7 1 y ted, be 

be most popular. Enclose 25c, coin or stamps ae maeny. Th pers A Beep ce see 


with this ad. and book will be sent you at once 


repaid. 
tthe THE JOHN HENRY NEWSON CO. 
ns Architects 
1028 Williamson Bldg. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


We plan HOMES OF 


son Portable Houses are made for 
many purposes and suitable for any 
season or climate, For illustrated 
catalog address 


E. F. HODGSON CO., Room 204 
116 Washington St., 
























CHARACTER, for Boston, Mass. 
home builders, all New York Show- 
over the world. Give rooms : 





us a general idea of 
syour requirements 
and we will offer 
suggestions without 
cost or obligation. 


KEITH’S 


The magazine for home 
builders, the recognized 
authority on planning, 























F you intend to build 

and want your new 

. home to be express- 

ive of your own indivi- 

‘ ny different 
common 


~ «4 | building and decorating : special 
‘ Artistic Homes. ee : ood akstehes and in the two 
re. 


P — a 
Each number contains ww " a 

| 7to10 PLans by leading iD al’ | | | {| i ee} | | | 
| architects. Subscription & He tab el ai wh 5h 

$2. Newsstands, 20c copy. Fe Sua a ye bs 
Twelve big house building — Overy _ ine mates, in that ever- 
pleasing style. Price 





numbers and your choice of 


KEITH’S BOOKS for the HOME BUILDER by pupress prepaid $2. ‘‘STUCCO HOUSES’’ containing Perspectives and 1-8 
140 Bungalows and Cottages 175 Plans costing below $6000 a plans, showing designs suitable for this hable construction. 
140 Plans of Cottages 1 ; - over $6 Price by rycens ben . $5. In ordering give brief description of your require- 
125 ‘* costing below $4000 100. ** Cement and Brick ments and they will have earnest consideration. 
? bg = 5000 50 , 40 Duplex and Flats Plans furnished for the alteration of old buildings to the Colonial and Stucco Styles. 


175 
Any one of these $1.00 Plan Beoke Free with a year's subscription. $2.00 Address E 8. CHILD, Architect, Room 1018, 29 Broadway, New York City 
KEITH’S, 894 McKnight Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 


- : “ PRACTICAL AMERICAN HOMES” 
Every Home Builder %?0u!d have book Modern | |pia a with a deliar bal end ee 
ry Duellings. | Price $1.50, oF ee will Jeosive, postpaid, a sta Al a 














with a number of blue prints, Price $2.00. Both show a hook showing half-tone cuts of carefully 


number of plans and exterior views of Colonial, English, planned practical homes, ranging in price 
Bungalow and other types. from #3000 to $10,000 which have been built 
BARBER & RYNO, Architects Knoxville, Tennessee bane npene: Pang ee LE 





Money refunded if not satisfact 
B. 


WATERHOUSE, Architect 


National Bank Bidg. assaic, N. J. 











Equip Your New Garage with 


Stanley Garage Hard 
comite “hin” tr cone ot | Stilwell Home Plans 

















Double Doors —selected homes of charming California originality, adapted to every 
Write for Descriptive Circular “‘K” climate. Moderate first cost. Low upkeep. Easy to sell. 
BUNGALOW BOOKS for $1 postpaid 
THE a 3 Each has photos, floor plans, costs, etc. 
ew ritain, onn. “ * aq . ” 
aT gd ge lg $1600 to $6000— Price 5c 
ADVISE vith an architect by all means. “West Coast Bungalows” 51—#00' to $2000 — Price 0e 
If you are not sure that your “Little Bungalows ”’ 


problem warrants such a step 31-9300 to #1700— Price 2c 
TE TO US SPECIAL OFFER 
bie All 3 books for $1 postpaid 


— we are eager to help with your difficulties. 
E. W. Stillwell & Co. 
Architects 


READERS’ SERVICE 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 469 Henne Bidg., Los Angeles 
3 Park St. Bosron, Mass. We sell books and blue prints on a money-back guarantee 
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Sie THE SHOPPING GUIDES 


OAD NOL AG NV NY NNN ONI UU_Ue 


This department combines notes on new devices, household utilities, and articles on display in Metropolitan Shops, with advertising that is 
appropriate for such reading matter. All advertisers are given position alongside reading matter. The department is used primarily for small 
advertisements, although nothing less than a half inch, single column, will be accepted. Particulars and special advertising rates will be sent upon 
Address Tut House Brautirut Pusuisnina Co., Inc., 17 Madison Ave., New York, N.Y. 





























request. 








If you want birds be sure to get 
genuine 


Dodson Bird Houses 


The kind the birds look for. 


Birds are coming! Place a Dodson house in your gar- 
den. It 1s easy to win birds to live near you,— bluebirds, 
wrens, martins, chickadees, flickers, étc. Mr. Dodson 
builds houses ig all kinds — prices $1.50 to $12. Bird 


We invite the opportunity to serve our subscribers 
by advising them what to buy,where to buy, and how 
much to pay. A STAMPED AND ADDRESSED ENVELOPE 
For Repty Must Accompany ALL INQUIRIES. AD- 
pREss “ The Information Bureau,” THE, House 
BEAUTIFUL, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 


Dress Cottons 
for Spring 1916 


at McCutcheon’s 22s: 





NEST of tables in scarlet or black 


3 > baths $6 and $12 lacquer is a useful addition to a living- The collection, which is by far the largest we have 
+ pityrite for Pree Bock. tie hy om on ie native room. While one table is holding a book ever been able to show, contains many distinctive 
ary astra’ a tae Novelties both in texture and design, selected by 


4 - ities and cigarettes, other smaller ones may be 
d 8 T _ his — . 

AY mate drop pnd doubletumnel te e™*—"™'* | Carried about the house or the porch for 

teacups. The set of four is decorated with 


our own representative who spent several weeks 
in Europe last summer. 


The best set of books about birds is Nature Neighbors. The collection includes — 





Ye ceil oteee wiedeebiode of ieee peautiful books, 
- which John Burronghe wrote — * sAstonishingly the popular Chinese Chippendale pattern an pate crayon val Cota Nebech Sone 
goo : mported Batiste, Oriental Crepes, French Voile 
Write for free booklet, or order your bird houses in gold and sells for $25. Imported Voiles and ln ay Pikella, Eng- 





lish Poplin, Irish Dimities, Printed Voiles, Seed 
Voile, and D. & J. Anderson’s Celebrated Scotch 


at once. 
ae 
i Ginghams. 


GREAT pewter platter, 18 inches 
across, in perfect condition, is on sale, 
and costs twenty-five dollars. 
E> 
AX candles with wax emblems of the 
different colleges on the sides, and 
patterns of Pierrots, Dutch boy and girl, 


703 South Harrison Ave., 


Kankakee, Ill. Samples of any of these lines mailed on request. 


James McCutcheon & Co. 
5th Ave., 34th & 33d Sts., New York 


Mr. Dodson is a Director of the 
Illinois Audubon Society. 














GENUINE NAVAJO RUGS 


Direct from the Indian to you. I am 





BOWDOIN AND MANLEY 
546 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
Draperies, Decorations 


Wall Papers, Furniture, Rugs 
Silhouette Friezes 


Color Schemes, Samples and Estimates on Request 














bluebirds, or colonial figures are very 
popular for luncheons and childrens’ 
parties. Fifty cents a pair. 


E> 
CONNOISSEUR in colonial glass- 





a licensed Indian trader, licensed by the 
U.S. Government living on the Navajo 
Indian Reservation. Can buy the best 
rugs direct from the Indian. I guarantee 
my rugs to be genuine and can place them in 
your home at prices which will surprise you. 
Send for descriptive booklet and price list. 

W.S. DALTON, Box 277, Gallup, N.M. 





ware would delight in an immense 
hand-blown bottle, three feet high. Other 
smaller ones may be had. The prices 
range from twenty-five dollars for the big 
ones down to two dollars and a half. 


ERS 


WEATHERPROOF HANDMADE GARDEN FURNISHINGS 
Benches, tables and seats, painted or treated with wood preservative. 
Painted sets of gardening tools $1.50 to $5; gathering baskets, $2.50; 
plant sticks, 50c. to $1; seed markers, 25c.; 3 wooden sand toys, pail and 
shovel, $1; children’s furniture for g arden na house. Gardens and play- 
grounds mega 3 ond a equipped. Se end 25c. stamps for plant stick and 
illus. catalog. SHOPS, Inc., Morristown, New Jersey. 


HELEN RICE HOFF 


Original schemes for the Decorating and 
Furnishing of Town and Country Houses 


70 Park Place, Newark, N. J. Tel. 2413 Market 





















ART TRAINING FOR | 








and rd 
Home ‘< Fireplace RIGHT woolen cushions with scal- PROFESSIONAL 
Let us send you this Booklet Gratis SUCCESS 


loped edges buttonholed in wool, and 
decorative spots in woolen embroidery 
add a poster-like touch to the modern 
room. They come in black and white, 
and many gay color combinations at 


— A mine of information pertaining 
to FIREPLACES and HEARTH 
FURNITURE. WRITE TODAY 


Colonial Fireplace Company 
4605 W. 12th ST., CHICAGO 


Interior Decoration 
Costume Design, etc. 
Send for circular. ll : 
NEW YORK SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ART. 
Frank Alvah Parsons, Pres. Non-resident courses, circular. 
Susan F. Bissell, Sec’y. 2239 Broapway, New York City. 


























$8.00 each. 
OD. UAT car oa <a ERS HEEL CHAIRS AND TRICYCLES 
rays. New Metlaeg-@ _ " » A Wheel Chair is often an invalid’s 8 greatest 
Ses Tray Was, mi bane Write (ee FINE collection of om ——— Qs pate and oe oe eileen a 
<c~ rom faci ou and sell on 
is on sale. Waterford wine glasses yt ee pent Sess Dae ees 





Liberal discounts to all for} 
we. 
GORDON MFG. CO. 
359 Madison Ave. Toledo, Ohio 


Costs 
Less 
Lasts 
Longer 


Reinforced Concrete 
Underground Garbage Receiver 


Superior to metal construction. Positively will 
notrust. Sold under written guarantee. No extra 
charge for foot tripper. Five styles and sizes. 


Write for circular. 
FELLOWS & CO. 
127 Portland St., Boston, Mass. 


in the white and the air twist are here, sets 
of glasses in Stowerbridge, old bottles in 
blue Bristol, and several amusing figure 
pieces in Staffordshire. Prince Frederick 
with his arm around the tiny waist of his 
hoop-skirted Princess, in delicately colored 
Staffordshire, is very charming. 
ie 

ABITON carpeting, hand woven in 

the provinces of Canada, is offered at 
ninety cents a yard by a big department 
store. It comes in a “hit-or-miss”’ pattern, 
and in a pattern of great squares in green, 
red, blue, and purple. 

















Tested and Approved by Good Housekeeping Institute 


Select your refrigerator as you weal, a piano— 
not as you’d buy a pine table. onroe” 

assures you the utmost in coldness and cuunliona. It’s 
one-piece, solid porcelain food compartments—over = 
inch thick — mean sanitation and “health. It’s perfect 1 
season construction makes it durable and ‘“‘col 

tight’’ and assures astounding savings in ice bills 


A BOOK YOU SHOULD HAVE 


It tells how to keep your meat, cream and butter, fresh 
end palatable in hot Senter, and how you can have a 

“Monroe”? in your home for 30 days to see that you like 
it. Your name and address will get you the 


MONROE REFRIGERATOR CO. 
23 Bénson Street, Lockland, Ohio 
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Mathews ‘8 
Garden Craft ]= 


Have a livable attractive garden. ’ . 4 


Mathews Garden Decorations will provide @ A 
the cozy summer houses and arbors, the com- Ven ta 
fortable seats, the attractive pergolas, and all vs / 
the lattice, trellis, arches, etc., you will need 
for the decoration of your garden and the \ 


protection of your valuable vines and shrubs. 

A 60-page portfolio showing our garden 
craft products in their natural environment 
will be sent without obligation. 

Mathews Garden Craft Products will be 
shipped to all parts of the U.S. freight prepaid. 
THE MATHEWS MANUFACTURING CO. 
910 Williamson Bidg. Cleveland, Ohio 

Pasadena, Cal. Branch: Colorado and Los Robles Sts. 











HESS saan’ LOCKER 


The Only Modern, Sanitary 
STEEL Medicine Cabinet 


or locker finished in snow-white, haked 
everlasting enamel, inside and out. Beau- 
tiful beveled mirror door. Nickel plate 
brass trimmings. Steel or glass shelves. 


COSTS LESS THAN WOOD 





and vermin proof, easily cleaned. 


Should Be in Every Bath Room 

Four styles—four sizes. To recess in 
wall or to hang outside. Send for illus- 
trated circular, 





The Recessed 8 
Medicine Cabinet Makers of Steel Furnaces, Free Booklet 





Never warps, shrinks, nor swells, Dust 


1 HESS, 923-L, Tacoma Bldg., Chicago. 














HIS device has universally become one of 
the requirements of every modern home. 


Its accurate operation insures ‘healthful tem- 
peratures, fuel economy and does away wit 
all attention to drafts and dampers. 
” 
yy” Uy. NEAPOLIS 
EAT REGULATOR 
“‘ The Heart of the Heating Plant” 

The clock attachment enables one to secure 
automatically and silently a resumption to 
warmer temperature at any set hour. 
The ** Minneapolis’’ can be used with any home 
heating plant. The standard for over 30 years. 


Write for Booklet 
Minneapolis Heat Regulator Company 
2745 Fourth Ave. S., - - Minneapolis, Minn. 














Stucco Houses Beautified! 


Protect and beautify the exterior of your stucco or 
concrete building. Make it weatherproof as well as 
even-colored, soft-toned and artistic in appearance. 


TRUS-CON Stone-Tex 


is a liquid cement coating, especially adapted for brick, 
masonry, concrete and stucco. Not a paint, it does not 
crack or peel off but becomes an ohaanal part of the wall, 
preventing discoloration and staining. 

Made in several desirable colors. Write for Color Card 
and information — free. 


The TRUS-CON LABORATORIES 


133 Trus-Con Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 
Waterproofings — Dampproofings — Technical Paints 











TURDY wooden chairs, painted dull 
tan, with a decoration of melons and 
green leaves on their top rails, are said to 
be fifty years old, and are offered at $10 


apiece. 
aie 

BEAUTIFUL bit of old Persian em- 

broidery in soft faded colors framed in 
natural wood, and backed with a gold mat 
which shows through the work a little, 
would make an unusual wedding present 
and costs only fifteen dollars. 


ES 


E advise the mothers of small boys 

not to purchase the dinner gong 
which is on sale at a leading silversmith’s. 
The joy of calling the family to dinner 
would be added to by the fact that he 
could fill the house with chimes from a set 
of nickel cannon, mounted in rubber, and 
set on a solid oak base. The sets come 
with either three or four cannon, and a 
padded mallet. They are quite musical. 


SS 


OR the afternoon tea-table there is a 
new bail handle in silver-gilt or plain 
silver which is adjustable to any plate of 
dinner size, and converts it into a sand- 
wich plate at short notice. They come in 
three prices: eleven, twelve, and thirteen 


dollars. 
> 


DEJECTED penguin in natural-look- 

ing black, gray, and orange English 
china is very quaint. Jolly parrots and 
geese come in the same ware. 


SSS 


HE new black glassware is most deco- 

rative for table adornment. A flat, 
black glass bowl holding four or five of the 
floating waxed-linen water-lilies is sure to 
make guests exclaim at its beauty. They 
cost $3.50 to $5.00. 


SESS 


HE everlasting question of what to 

give “a man who has everything” 
might be solved by presenting him with 
one of the new medals which come for the 
front of the automobile. As St. Christo- 
pher is the guardian saint of travelers he 
is shown on the medals in bas-relief, carry- 
ing the Christ child on his shoulder. His 
presence is supposed to give protection 
(from the dangers of the road, not from 
constables) to the owner. The idea is 
rather pretty, and we are told that the 
medals are very popular. Bronze, and 
silver with bronze rims, at $1.50 to $4.50. 


Vv 
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Inexpensive Decorative Furniture. Combinations of lacquer 
and saffron finish for the Dining Room in Colonial themes. 
Designs of Chinese inspiration, Fj atten for sun rooms, 
dining and living rooms. Painted Furniture can not be pur- 
chased from stock. We give you your choice in color har- 
monies. Send samples of cretonne. 


S 


DECORATIVE FURNITURE 
Write for Booklet“ E” 


ERSKINE-DANFORTH CORPORATION 
2 West 47th Street, New York 


iA 


















Goose Down Cushion Free 


Write for our strictly limited offer on uine 
Southern Live Genes or Pilees. 


eathers. Splendid special offer. Write today. 
Live Goose Feather Co., Dept. 42, Statesville, N.C. 







7 Feather Pillows and 
t of large size Down cushion. All new 








s Book Plates, Steel Dies. 
Coats-of Arms, Genealogical and Heralds 
research. Specially attractive prices. 


ROYALE ARMS PUBLISHING CO. 
30 East 30th Street New York City 





aton, Empire), China, Glass, 
rors, Lamps. Stencilled Chairs, Trays, ete. 


Atwater Terrace 


RARE ANTIQUES. — Furniture (Chippendale, Sher- 
Brasses, Bric-a-brac, Mir- 
Send for list. 
MRS. CHARLOTTE E. PAGE 

SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 














DON’T LET THE WIND SLAM YOUR 
SHUTTERS —Lock them automatically 


March is the month of heavy winds, and your 
shutters are sure to be slammed back and ss 
forth making a terrible racket and breaking 
woodwork and windowpanes unless you 
do something to prevent it. Install the 


MALLORY SHUTTER WORKER , 


on all ro shutters and do away with 
this old annoyance and danger. 

No matter in what position the shutters 
may be, the Mallory Shutter Worker 
holds them fast in the strongest wind — . 
they cannot slam. . 
And it also permits your opening, clos- 
ing or adjusting them from the inside ® 
without raising the sash. 

Very easy to install; the cost is trifling, 
the convenience surprising. 

Drop us a post card for detailed information 


MALLORY MANUFACTURING CO. 
516 Broad Street, Flemington, N.J. 






















On Home 


Beautifying 
Sent Free 


Contains practical 
suggestions on how to make your 
home artistic, cheery and inviting. Explains how you 
can easily and economically keep the woodwork, piano 
and furniture in perfect condition 


Building? 


This book will tell you of newest, most attractive color 

combinations for interior decorating. If you wish we will 

also send FREE our beautiful colored dellar portfolio show- 

ing panels of all popular woods finished with Joh 's 

Wood Finishes. Take this ad to your dealer— or write Dept. H. B. 3. 

Ss. C. Johnson @ Son, Racine, Wis. 
“The Wood Finishing Authorities” 
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ONG pitcher spoons in hand-wrought 

solid silver make good wedding-pres- 
ents for those who wish to give a bit of 
small silver. The husband of one bride 
discovered that a pitcher spoon was useful 
for removing the stuffing from a turkey. 


Sa 


N eagle in half relief in dull gold graffito 

holding a great Spanish coat-of-arms 

in reds and blues and blacks would make a 

stunning spot of color in a dark library, 
or over a mantel of any rich woodwork. 


Se 


MALL costumers, painted blue, or 

black, or white, and decorated with 
hand-painted clusters of flowers, hang 
from wooden brackets painted to match, 
and come complete with screws and heavy 
silk cord for only $5. These are useful in 
country house spare-rooms. 


SS 


OLD-PAPER Chinese folding fans are 

attractive for bridge prizes, or small 
gifts for any occasion. The fans have been 
treated by a process which gives a gold- 
bronze color to sticks and paper alike. 
The fans are all gold, but they come with a 
medallion of color on each which may be 
found in the following colors: orange, tur- 
quoise, coral, red, jade, green, brown, black, 
old gold, and lavender. Tassels to match 
the medallions are threaded with a bead or 
bit of carved wood. These fans are unique 
and remarkably low in price at $1.25. 
Each comes in a Chinese paper box. 


Rosacea 


N interesting series of old maps is 

offered. They are ivory tinted with 
age, quaintly colored by hand, and show 
naive ideas of the geography of the world 
in 1534. They are framed close up, in 
black, and would be a great addition to a 
man’s den. $15 to $20 a piece. 


SS 


ERFECT copies of old brass colonial 

rim locks are being used by leading 
architects on colonial doors. They are 
equipped with Yale locks. $15 inside doors 
to $40 outside door. 


LS 


OOR-KNOBS, key-plates, and_ bell- 

pushes on sterling silver in different 
colored enamel are made in charming 
Adams designs of silver white with little 
pink roses, and pale blue and lavender 
conventional designs. Knobs, $25. Bell- 
push, $15. 

















SOLVAY 
GraNuLATEeD Catcium CHLORIDE 
Clean—Odorless— Efficient 


Shipped direct to your station in 
air-tight packages ready to apply 


SOLVAY 


Stock carried at many points 
Book 


Write for illustrated Road 
SEMET-SOLVAY CO., 404 Milton Ave., SOLVAY, N. Y. 

















Encourage Birds to Live in Your Gardens 


Use our successful bird houses for Wrens, 

Chickadees, Blue Birds and Purple Martins. 

Strong sly made— well painted, to resist weather. 

Prices Se to $10.00. Design illustrated $1.50 

Our reliable, wire Sparrow i spices by 
S. Government $3.00 F.O.B. 


Wr ite for free illustrated Folder No. 2: 33D 
Farley & Loetscher Manufacturing Co. 








Dubuque, Iowa. 


LINENS 


' Cross Stitched 


Highest Grade 
Material and 

Workmanship. 
, Cross Stitch 


House No. 6 


OLIVIA 


Block Printed and 4 
£ 
Unique, Artistic,and 45 
Conservative De- ye dé 
signs. Something 4” 



















New in Old 
Patch Work Sheets and 
Cut and basted Hand Colored 

or finished. Designs. 
A i] for Weddin 
Paine  Trousesu 
have Approval 
for 0 

WRITE 2.222" sss WE i" chtpments 


2375 Fairfield Ave. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


OLIVIA, Suites 
‘“Home-Making, the New Profession” 


Isa hie hand-book—it’s FREE. Home study Domestic Science 
courses or home-makers, teachers, and for well- paid (pomitions 
Bulletins. * Free Hand c ooking on Scientifie Prine gy 48 pp., ill. 
10 cents. ** Food Values,’’ — practical dietetics, 32 pp., 13i11., 10 cents. 


American School of Home Economics, 511 W. 69th ag Chicago, Ill, 


What can I do 
with my floors? 


Send now for this Free Book 


UST what is your floor problem? If you have a new floor to finish 
or an old one to refinish, here is a book that will tell you how to 
make that floor lastingly beautiful. Experiments waste money— 

you can avoid them by reading these authoritative chapters on — 











Finishing New Floors Care of Waxed Floors 
Finishing Old Floors Finishing Dance 
Hardwood Floors Floors 

Pine Floors Finishing Woodwork 
Kitchen, Pantry and Interior Woodwork 
Bathroom Floors Stopping Cracks 
Removing Varnish Polishing Auto- 
= and Polish- mobiles, etc 









Simply send your name and address 
and we will mail you FREE this val- 
uable book, together with sample cans 
of Old English Wax and Old English 
Brightener. Write now! Address 


THE A. S. BOYLE CO. 
1906 Dana Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 
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MALL knockers for guest-rooms come 
in white with Adams decorations of 
hand-painted flowers. They may be had 
with pink, blue, and dark-blue clusters of 
flowers on the tiny panels. They cost two 
dollars and a half. 
SERS 
GG-STEAMERS of bright copper are 
cheerful for the breakfast table. The 
full set consists of a tray, egg-steamer, 
either alcohol or electric stove, egg-shaped 
copper cups, which may be had with china 
cups inside if you prefer, and egg-shaped 
pepper and salt. Any of these pieces may 
be bought separately. 


oar oa 

SET of four reproductions from John 

Leech’s hunting-plates is offered. 
They are hand colored, and framed in 
black oak. The jokes as they appeared in 
Punch in the early ’60’s are under each 
picture, and we recognize our old friends 
Captain Spurrier, Rumford, and the im- 
mortal Mr. Jorrocks with his, “Come 
hup, you hugly beast!’ They are fifty 
dollars per set. 


ILIPINO stools in different sizes are 

very attractive. They have the edge 
called the “Rat Rim” with a pattern 
in brown fern stem around it. The stools 
stand from 11 to 14 inches from the floor. 
These hour-glass stools may be used upside 
down with the inside opening lined with 
silk or chintz, thus making convenient 
baskets for balls of wool or other fancy 


work. 
Ea 
EST INDIAN melon baskets are 
useful for gardening. They are very 
strong, and have heavy twisted wooden 


handles. 
E> 


OFFEE baskets from Porto Rico also 

make strong, serviceable garden bas- 
kets. They have flat handles on the sides, 
stand any amount of being left out in the 
dew, and are excellent for carrying flowers 
to a friend. They are shaped like a shade 
hat with two sides flattened together. 


Sie 


N attractively boxed Japanese garden- 
ing set contains the usual large shears 
with open scarlet-painted handles, and 
four other steel implements useful in plant- 
ing and pruning the borders. A little saw, 
a digger, a knife, and a chopper form the 
set. Each implement is mounted in a 


wooden handle with ivory trimmings, and 


is chased with Japanese characters. 


















































OMPLETE sets of table glass now 

come in delightful lustered ware. 
The colors are amber, amethyst, light and 
dark blue, and green. The pieces consist 
of bowls, candlesticks, finger bowls, nut 
dishes, — large and _ individual, — wine 
glasses, goblets, and flower vases. 


iS 


ANDSOME bowls of California red- 
wood with hammered silver rims riv- 
eted like old wrought iron suggest them- 
selves for any number of uses. They come 
in different sizes, in prices ranging from 


$12 to $22. 
ae 


LINEN table-cover of the shape to fit 

a long refectory table is of the finest 
hand-woven, string-colored linen. The 
ends have insets of filet crochet in thread 
that is an exact match for the linen. There 
are beautiful designs of conventionalized 
grapes and leaves, and of Tudor roses. 
Sideboard covers and doilies may be or- 
dered to match. $40, finest linen, $20, 
coarser linen. 


RS 


PAINTED wooden sleigh bed, a 

dresser to match, and three chairs, all 
over seventy years old are on sale at sev- 
enty dollars for the set. 


PS 


NE small firm in New York imports an 

English ware — “Mason’s Ironstone 
China.” The pattern is called the 
“Pheasant Pattern” and the dishes are 
bright and gay. They come in attractive 
shapes and look like heirloom China. They 
are inexpensive and could not be im- 
proved upon for country houses. Time has 
to be allowed in ordering as only a small 
stock is carried on hand. 


ES 


MALL mirrors of beautiful French 

plate framed in blue hand-made frames 
with gold scrolls are decorative, and es- 
pecially pleasing on dull wall-papered or 
pongee-hung walls. 


ES 


DOLL-HOUSE of great convenience 

and completeness is shown at a shop 
which specializes on toys. This one is com- 
plete, from the colored mammy at the tele- 
phone to the library lined with tiny books, 
where a cat sits upon the hearth. The 
piano holds candlesticks and music, and 
outside the real windows flowers flourish 
in diminutive window-boxes. 





Tasteful: Mural Effects 


Add beauty, charm and distinctiveness 
to your home. Give to it an air of 
cultured refinement by having your 
walls finished in the latest offerings of 


Fab-Rik-O-Na 


= Woven Wall Coverings 


An almost unlimited variety of -beautiful 
tones, shades and designs afford unique color 
scheme. Unequalled in rich simplicity and 
durability. When in New York, visit our 
exhibit at the Craftsman Home Builders 
Permanent Exposition, 6 East 39th Street. 


H. B. WIGGIN’S SONS CO. 
216 Arch Street Bloomfield, N. J. 





= Send Fou: ‘Booklet 


“Art-and~ Utility -in~ comes” 
And -Samples~~-~ 




















Free Trial 
Piedmont Red Cedar 


Chests protect furs and 
woolens from moth, mice, dust 
and damp Finest birthday, 
or wedding gift. 15 days free 
trial. We pay the freight. 





New Low Factory Prices 
Write for big new catalogue with reduced prices. Postpaid FREE. 


Piedmont Red Cedar Chest Co., Dept. 65, Statesville, N.C. 

















wins a welcome everywhere. She is a 
cheerful little messenger of good will and 
she brings in handy form Ten Yards of 
Lingerie Ribbon, — pink, blue, lavender 
or white, with a bodkin ready for running. 
This little Useful Gift for 30c_ is selected from 
/ 000s thoughtful sift eupetens illustrated in our 
wonderf ul Year Bou Book which will be mailed anywhere 
for 6c in stamps. Many of our gifts are ideal for 
Easter remembrances. Write for the Year Book. 


Pohison’s Gift Shop, 121 Bank Building, Pawtucket, R. |. 


“Little Miss Priscilla” |] 














Lansing nustic Bird Homes 
3 for $3.50 


POSTAGE PAID IN THIRD ZONE. 


The little songsters will entertain you if you put up a few 
a Bird Homes in your garden. Send for Catalog 


Lansing Co., Lansing, Mich. 





















Pp. 
E portiéres. 
E-Z to ace care of. 
E-Z in appearance — looks well. 
E-Z in price — >) < ane 
Send for circular E- 

BOSTON FLOOR ra 0.,. Ltd. 

22 Kingston St., Boston. 
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FIRELESS-COOKING gas range is 

on the market at an astonishingly low 
price, and does away with the expense 
of having both a fireless cooker and a gas 
stove. It has three burners on top for 
ordinary cooking and is equipped with a 
duplex burner fireless-cooking oven. The 
stove itself occupies only a small space 
and saves much in time, labor, and gas 


bills. 
ES 


CEDAR chest is always a good in- 

vestment, and especially so at this 
season of the year when furs and woolens 
must be put away for safe keeping. It 
also offers a suggestion as a gift for the 
spring bride. We shall be glad to give our 
readers the name of a firm in North 
Carolina which carries an unusually good 
chest made of the genuine Southern Red 


Cedar. 
SSS 


FIRM which is noted for its attrac- 

tive quilt patterns is now offering 
“basted patches” of some of the most 
popular designs, to be sewed and put to- 
gether at home. The patterns are-either 
modern reproductions of colonial pat- 
terns or original designs consistent with 
this branch of colonial art. The patches 
come in squares of 18 to 22 inches each, 
and upon the completion of the felled 
work these squares are joined according 
to explicit directions supplied by the firm. 


OSS 
NE of our subscribers offers for sale 
two mahogany high-post beds, one 
with twisted columns, the other fluted, at 


$75 each. 
Sp 


BRIGHT china bird with huge gap- 
ing mouth holds pens in his shot-filled 


interior. 
SS 


ASTE-PAPER baskets come in tin, 

fireproof, and are cut to represent rat- 
tan. A blue one, 18 inches high, painted 
with bright flowers, is attractive. They 
cost five dollars. 


ER 


RAPE-FRUIT covers in nickel, with a 

perforated nickel saucer standing in a 
china one in which to serve the fruit are a 
novelty in the shops. They come, boxed, 
at $2.50. 








“ARTBRONZ” PRODUCTS fo. Ai‘Sccasions 
Book Rocks — Statuary — Library Lamps— Ash Trays, etc. 
Ranging in price from #1.50 up. 

Catalog illustrating 200 Art Subjects free. 
KATHODION BRONZE WORKS 
501 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 
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The Dean of Rug 
Collectors says:— 


“DEAR MAJoR:— 

“TI want to offer my sincere thanks for the courtesy extended me in 
showing me your stock of rugs last week. I was really surprised at the 
splendid lot of superb pieces of splendid floor coverings and the later an- 
tique pieces which you have accumulated, and perhaps the most surpris- 
ing feature about it is that you should have gotten such a lot of rugs to- 
gether that had not been chemically treated, or as is commonly termed, 
‘chemically washed.’ That is the curse of the rug business to-day. If 
one could obtain rugs as they were woven and permit them to be worn 
down by friction and use, as was done in the old days, instead of having 
them subjected to a chemical bath, it would be very much more satisfac- 
tory to the purchasers of rugs in the end. I congratulate you on the 
number of fine pieces you have assembled, which are absolutely natural 
and untampered with. 

“ In the purchase of rugs it is of the greatest consideration to obtain them 
in their natural condition, and I do not think there are as many high-class 
rugs in the hands of any rug establishment in America as you have in the 
lot shown me. 


“ Tendering my thanks for your courtesy, I remain 
JAMES F. BALLARD, 500 Nortu Seconp Sr., St. Louis’ 


My brochure on oriental rugs and rug selling methods will explain 
the reason for some of Mr. Ballard’s expressions. Treated rugs 
tend to destroy rug appreciation. It is my hobby and my great 
pleasure to buy and sell true oriental rugs of real antique value — 
not worn or threadbare — but the kind that are a source of pride 
and a source of real use. 


If you would know real values, write me about your requirements or 
desires and I will ship a selection of rugs for your inspection. If 
you do not care to keep any of them, you may return them at my 
expense. 


MAJOR L. B. LAWTON, U.S. A., RETIRED 
2 LEITCH AVE., SKANEATELES, NEW YORK 




















Two New Shrubs of Great Value 


These two introductions are so far superior to other varieties 
that it can safely be said that they are the best shrubs for general 
planting. This isa broad claim, but careful tests by expert plants- 
men indicate that it is well within the bounds of truthfulness. 


Deutzia Crenata Magnifica Philadelphus Virginal 





The flowers of this new hybrid are pure 
white, very large, well expanded, and borne 
in great quantities about the end of May 
— two weeks earlier than other sorts. 
Large, two-year field-grown plants, $5.00 
each 


Our 1916 Catalogue 


has been completely revised, and includes 
the best of the new Roses, Shrubs, Hardy 
Plants, and Bedding Plants, as well as those 
that have become favorites through years 
of garden associations. A copy will be sent 
on receipt of your name and address. 


A. N. Pierson, Inc. 
CROMWELL GARDENS 


Box 13, Cromwell, Conn. 


Far superior to other varieties of Mock 
Orange. The flowers are double, very large, 
borne in dense clusters. The plant makes a 
beautifully-formed specimen, and without 
question is a valuable variety. Two-year field- 
grown plants, $5.00 each 





























Grahelht 


Glad flowers of the Summer 
garden — 

Brilliant — showy — effective 
— dainty — soft—- alluring — 
every shade that blows and 
grows. 

Masses of color out of doors 
—unsurpassed for house and 
table decorations. CedarAcre 
bulbs are the best grown. 


Beautiful illustrated booklet — free. 


Describes new varieties and gives 
full planting instructions. ..  .”. 


edar Qcres 


B. HAMMOND TRACY 
Box 47, Wenham, Mass. 


SPECIAL OFFER 
This year Signy oo 18 8 plant- 
ing — and r 

sd AMERICA - 
a beautiful pink — immense 
size — waxlike sagranr 

100 bulbs . . . 5 

1000 ** “413 oo 








Residence of Elmer Gray, Architect, Pasadena 








For permanence and beauty 
—build of concrete and finish with 


Bay State “652° Coating 


Cement 


This coating (which has stood the practical test of 16 

years) prevents the ugly blotches caused by rain and 

snow; it produces attractive, artistic effects in white or 

tint. It dries as part of the wall, absolutely weather- 

proofing it. “Bay State” insures the permanence of con- 

crete—it is for all kinds of buildings. For interiors, too. 
Will you try it? If you are planning to build, we 


will send you sample can of ‘“‘Bay State” free. 
Say what tint you prefer and ask for booklet 17. 


WADSWORTH, HOWLAND « ate Inc. 
Paint and Varnish Makers STON, MASS. 
NEW YORK OFFICE: Architects’ nn 
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GARDEN OF THE FAMOUS WYCK HOUSE AT GERMANTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA, BEGUN IN 1690 
AND RESTORED AND ADDED TO THROUGHOUT THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 
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THE HOME OF MR. MYRON HU 
HENRY H 


ANY people think of an architect as one who 
merely designs that which a carpenter builds: that 
is, the house proper in its bare unfurnished state 
and unrelated, in any intimate way, to its grounds 

or settings. They look upon the selection of wall coverings, 
hangings, furniture, rugs, etc., as a matter pertaining to them- 
selves alone. It is their private business and they would rather 
show the family skeleton to an architect than consult him 
about the interior decoration of their house. The case is some- 
what different with the grounds, from the designing of which 
an architect is excluded, in their minds, by reason of his igno- 
rance. What relations have flower beds and planting to the way 
a house is planned? they ask themselves; and Echo answers, 
none. 

Nevertheless many architects continue, in the interest of 
client and architecture alike, to assert a certain right of control 
in both these things, and Mr. Hunt is of their number. “I never 
build a residence without keeping charge of the planting,’’ he 
says, “‘and this little garden, upon which I practiced myself, 
has helped to convince clients that it is possible for an architect 
to think in: terms of three dimensions in planting as well as in 
building material.” 

The truth is, of course, that no good house can be designed 
apart from its particular setting. The grounds immediately 
adjacent to a house are a kind of out-of-door rooms which bear a 
direct relation to the rooms themselves. This is obvious even 
in cold New England, where one is kept indoors a good half of 
every year; and how much more obvious it must be in Pasadena 
where one lives either outside or inside, as one chooses, the whole 
year round. 





HOMES OF WELL-KNOWN 


ARCHITECTS 


NT, PASADENA, CALIFORNIA 


IGGINS 


an old, over-grown, neglected cypress hedge (now perhaps seventy- 
five feet high) at the back: and the garden has been built against 
and under this hedge.”” He knew he could achieve the effect of 
spaciousness by means of his gardener’s art, even though his lot 
was small. The property is but seventy-six feet one way and 
two hundred the other. On it are a fourteen room house, a ga- 
rage and tool-shed, drive, paths, and garden; and yet, thanks 
to Mr. Hunt’s skill, there is no apparent crowding of the units. 

The plan of the house itself is unusual, to an Eastern eye: it 
has something of the casual room relation which obtains in 
bungalows and yet this is no bungalow. It resembles a little the 
planning of the Englishman’s home wherein each room is self 
contained. One lives in this room or that room but not in 
both of them at the same time; no broad openings connect the 
two; and all the rooms are not grouped, after the colonial 
and French manner, with a definite relation to important axes. 
One lives more snugly in a house thus planned; one preserves 
a greater privacy. Yet, here at least, one is openly related to 
out-of-doors: each room has a pleasant foreground and some a 
pleasant prospect. The dining-room and the raised garden, with 
its pool and statuette-fountain by Maud Daggett, are inti- 
mately joined by the wistaria- and rose-clad pergola, and from 
the dining-room one gets a vista terminated by the old cypress 
hedge. 

The stucco of the exterior, in the first story, is not in our day 
local to California only, though perhaps it occurs more natu- 
rally there than elsewhere, coming, as it does, out of the mission 
walls tradition. But the shingles of the second story are a kind 
not commonly used. They are an extra large hand-split (rived, 
they call it) kind, and they give great 
variety of texture to a wall and the appear- 





As a matter of fact, Mr. 
Hunt began his house with his 
grounds. He says, “The property 
was purchased because there was 













ance of rugged strength as well. 
We have no good photographs of the 
( rooms of the house and will not do 
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1G 1G ; 
: First-floor plan. | 

; 1 Sun-room. 6 Dining-room. 11 Pantry. ; 

Second oor plan. 2 Book-room. 7 Butler’s pantry. 12 Screened porch. Third-floor plan. 

16 Bedroom. 19 Linen-room. 3 Hall. 8 Kitchen. 13 Servant’s room. 22 Storage. 
17 Sewing-room. 20 Open porch. 4 Entrance porch. 9 Den. 14 Covered porch. 23 Servant’s bathroom. 
18 Bathroom. 21 Covered porch. 5 Stair hall. 10 Pergola. 15 Servant’s toilet. 24 Servant’s room. 
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The entrance seen more nearly in profile. Here also the bare edges are 
concealed by the planting and the house made, by this means, to fit the 
luxuriant setting. 


Mr. Hunt the injustice to publish such as we have. The 
interior of the first floor is finished in Redwood and Oregon 
Pine, the ceilings being heavily timbered. The finish applied to 
this wood is interesting and extremely unusual. It was ob- 
tained by applying a painter’s torch, such as is used in removing 
paint. When the flames had burned the wood to a full black 
at all points, the ash was taken off with steel shavings, and 
the whole washed down with water and a woolen rag. No 
painter’s finish was used anywhere. Care must be taken to see 
that “no oil, varnish or shellac,” are used, “ any of which will 


The setting has been studied to give the effect of spaciousness to the 
grounds. This effect is best seen in this photograph. 


The pleasing entrance to the house and grounds. It is clearly marked, 
as an entrance should be; yet the edges are everywhere smoothed down by 
the trees and the planting. 


ruin the wood finish, taking away all its luster. ” Another point: 
“if anything happens to the surface, all that is necessary is to 
hold a torch to the scratch or dent, and as soon as this is charred, 
rub the charcoal away and the surface is as good as new.”” Mr. 
Hunt gives this caution however: “It is not a good finish to use 
with indirect lighting.”” But it makes a very restful interior. 


Thus do we learn from every place its special practices. The 
special lesson here, however, as the preacher would say, is that the 
architect of any house should be the gardener also: that is, if he is as 
good a gardener as Mr. Hunt. Then the house will fit its setting. 


Looking through the pergola toward the dining-room, which is lost in the 
shadow. The planting ties the house naturally to its settings. 











The wistaria- and rose-clad pergola which, in this view, has the effect of subordinating the architect’s to the gar- 
dener’s effect. Remember the color, which does not appear in the photograph. 





The fountain, by Maud Dagget, against the background of planting, gives a center of interest to the grass terrace. 
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WHERE SHALL WE PUT OUR 





GARDEN? 


BY I. C. PENDLETON 


S in problems of a more complex nature in landscape 
gardening, there are certain basic principles to guide 
us in the placing of the flower garden. The gardener, 
like the painter and the musician, has certain funda- 

mental rules to guide him out of chaos. An artist studies the 
laws of complementary colors before using his palette with free- 
dom or skill. A musician works with technique before inter- 
preting compositions to please his personal emotions; and the 
landscape gardener acknowledges the value of certain definite 
laws and uses them in the placement of the flower garden. 
There are those who feel that by exercising these formulas 
originality is lost. We may well answer in the words of a Beaux 
Arts graduate that “Originality consists in owning books that 
other people have not got.” The gardener need not worry about 


the freedom allowed him. There will come times when he will 


wish for more rules! 
In placing the garden, it is necessary to consider 

The architecture of the house 
(Whether formal or informal). 

The surrounding country. 

The exposure. 

The drainage. 

The grade or contour of the land. 

The natural features already on the ground. 

The effects of the garden 
(Obtained from the main windows in the 
house, from the terrace, or garden door). 


A good gardener keeps 
these controlling elements in 
his mind and exercises them 
before choosing the site. It is 
easy enough to copy your 
neighbor and stick the gar- 
den beyond the terrace for no 
reason at all except that you 
want an Italian formal gar- 
den, like the one you saw on 
the other side of the ocean. 
It takes but a few minutes 
to lose all desire for an Italian 
effect with an American style 
of architecture and without 
the vast expanse of open 
country of the Roman cam- 
pagna. True, there are good 
examples of Italian art in 
America but they are few and 
far between, It is important 
to decide what kind of garden 
would look well with the style 
of house adopted by the arch- 
itect and where it would show 
off to the best advantage and 
‘blend in with the surrounding 
Jandscape. As Thomas Maw- 
son expresses it: “We place 
the garden to vignette the 
house on to the landscape.” 

On a large estate where the 
house is impressively formal, 
it seems natural to extend the 
lawn far in front of the house 
and place the garden beyond 


this pleasing stretch of green. _ page. 


On smaller grounds, where the style of architecture adopted 
for the house is informal in character, the garden seems more 
naturally placed near the house. In Salem, Massachusetts, 
hollyhocks, wallflowers, foxgloves, and dahlias bloom at the 
very doorstep of the small white shingled houses. Mr. Charles 
Platt, the well-known architect and gardener, planned his gar- 
den in Cornish near the house. A wood borders his place on 
three sides. He realized that this green would make a happy 
background for his garden, and so from the terrace of his house 
a brick wall leads down a few steps to a very lovely garden, all 
snugly hemmed in by trees. Whenever the ground itself sug- 
gests the placement of the flower garden near the house, Mr. 
Platt is sure to take advantage of it. 

A place often possesses a water view. What would enhance 
the beauty of this pond, lake or ocean? A garden designed in 
front of it would detract from the beauty of this natural feature. 
A short walk leading down to the water with a perennial 
border on either side seems to me a much happier treatment. 
The garden itself may be placed either to the right or left of this 
view, wherever the exposure is most propitious.for the growing 
of the flowers. It is by a process of elimination, that is, by realiz- 
ing where the garden ought not to be, that we find an attractive 
placement for it. Consider the house, and the landscape features 
around it, before even so much as thinkingof designing the garden. 

The question of exposure and drainage steps in to prevent 
any hasty or emotional ideas. Echoes of a southeastern exposure 
with protection on the north 








This summerhouse is placed on the crest of the slight slope at the base of 
which lies the garden shown in the lower left-hand picture on the opposite 
Under the summerhouse is a tool-room. 
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ring in the true gardener’s ear, 
so there is little excuse to 
linger long on this~ subject. 
If this exposure is impossible, 
it is necessary to place the 
garden where it receives the 
maximum amount of sun. 
Flowers cannot grow without 
a certain amount of sunshine. 
Any one may pick up Mrs. 
Sedgwick’s book, “‘ The Gar- 
den Month by Month,” and 
see how few varieties grow 
in shade or even in partial 
shade. If trees are planted 
too thickly around the spot 
chosen, close your eyes and 
chop them down. Besides 
wanting light, plants like well- 
drained soil, a point which 
has to be considered before 
placing the garden. Of course, 
your land can be artificially 
drained, but with great ex- 
pense. If possible, choose the 
site on sloping ground so that 
the water from above will 
flow through the garden and 
pass on to lower levels. Lilies, 
for instance, insist on a well- 
drained soil, and that is one 
reason that when planting 
them, a little sand is placed 
under the bulb so that the 
water will not settle there. 

The grade or contour of the 
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The spot chosen for this garden at Warren, Rhode Island, designed by 
Charles A. Platt, was the heart of an old apple orchard adjoining the 


house. 


land largely influences the placement of the garden. Always 
adopt the ideas that the ground suggests to you, but do not 
try to remodel nature to suit your fancies; work with nature, 
not against her. If the ground tends naturally to slope away 
from the house on the south side, the position for a sunken gar- 
den is obvious. If the ground takes a succession of dips, how 
natural and how pleasing it would seem to terrace the different 
levels developing an effect similar to the garden on Italian hills. 

Sacrifice personal whims for natural effects. I remember two 
gardens on the coast of Maine — one where the owner had con- 
sidered the topography of his estate, the other whose owner had 
failed by trying to make the ground play tricks for him. The 
owner of the former appreciated the natural beauty of the rough 
shore line, and developed a garden in amongst the rocks — the 
neutral tones of the rocks making a pleasing background for Vero- 
nica, Papaver Nudicauli (Iceland poppies) Campanula Carpatica 
and other rock-garden varieties. A turf walk with a few perennials 
on either side led down the hill of tangled masses of juniper, 
ground pine and bay, to’ the water’s edge. The gardener on the 
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Another view of the same garden. It is so placed as to add to the beauty 
of the glimpses of Narragansett Bay, on the shores of which the house is 
situated. 


neighboring place employed workmen to blast all the rocks and 
to grade the land for a formal garden. The flowers were too near 
the salty atmosphere and died. There was no unity to the place. 
The garden meant nothing to any one except to the owner and 
one feels that, perhaps, he was not so satisfied with the actual 
result. Let us give him some hope for recovery. 

The most fun of all in placing the garden is to take advantage 
of the picturesque details on the grounds or near by, whether they 
are trees, streams, marsh lands, distant hills, or mountains. De- 
sign the garden with relation to these focal points. It is nothing 
new to say that a path is bad unless it comes from some place and 
leads to something or somewhere. Not long ago, I was walking 
in a garden path and suddenly found myself facing a stone wall. 
How much better, if I had found myself under a nice shady tree; 
how pleasant, if I had discovered a bench, where I might have 
enjoyed the garden from another point of view. These details are 
important in the design and placing of the garden. A garden, hap- 
pily placed, is on axis with some portion of the house, whether 
it is on a line wilh a window, a terrace. or the garden door. 

















From this picture one may get an idea of the lovely garden one sees from 
the summerhouse which is shown at the left of this illustration and also 
on the preceding page. The slope is a bank of bloom. 
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This little garden at Hadlyme, Connecticut, designed by Charles A. Platt, 
has an informal formality that is most engaging. It commands the view 
without losing its own sense of seclusion. 





An arch over a gate may be made one of the garden’s 


most attractive features. 


Perhaps the best solution of the placing of garden 
seats is to put them in an arbor. The question 
of shade and slight shelter is then immediately 
settled. Most gardens contain some point from 
which they look their best, or from which some 
distant view is caught through a gap in the trees, 
and as near this as possible, is the place for the 
garden seat. It is very rarely that an arch looks 
well when placed so that it cannot be walked 
under. Arches standing alone on isolated spots 


An arbor that is not also an archway. The seat 
is not attached. 


A circular seat around a tree provides, naturally, that first essential in 
the right placing of garden seats — shade and some degree of shelter. 


ARBORS 
AND 
ARCHES 


The archway is shown uncovered so that one may 


get an idea of its grace and strength. 


on the lawn look very ridiculous. The difference 
between a pergola and an arbor lies chiefly in the 
fact that the arbor invariably has horizontal slats, 
nailed at regular intervals along its sides, from post 
to post. Weare indebted to the North Shore Fern- 
eries Company, of Beverly, Massachusetts, and to 
the Matthews Manufacturing Company of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, for the privilege of publishing these 
photographs. These arches, etc., are kept in stock or 
will be made to order to fit special measurements. 


A pergola-like arbor — not so graceful as the type 
with arched roof. 


A good sturdy arbor, suitable for roses, with a seat on one side. The birds 
have a real summerhouse, not an arbor, in the little house on the pole. 





Bird-bath on Mrs. John H. Mudd’s place at Sheffield, Massachusetts, made 
by the Erkins Studios in 1911. A simple and attractive design. 









If the fountain basin serves as a water-lily pond, it must be sufficiently 
deep to provide for boxes of soil in which the lilies are planted. 
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If you can’t have a fountain in your garden, have a bird- 
bath. There is nothing that adds more to a garden than a 


a fascination that is irresistible. No wonder the human 
race has so many legends of water-nymphs —a fountain 








say 

permanent pool of water to reflect the sky and moving 

leaves. Nowadays a bird-bath is a possible possession for any of 
us; the little cement cylinders to sink in the ground do not cost 
much, and birds are true democrats, splashing as happily in a cement 
basin as in a fountain of carved marble. If you like to see the birds 
silhouetted against the background as they perch on the edge of the 
bath before taking their dip, get a basin on a pedestal. But if 
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spray waving and sparkling on some breathless summer 

afternoon, is instinct with a spirit of life. And perhaps the simple 

jet of water falling into a basin is the best design there is—look 

at the fountain of the Villa d’Este on page 128. Only be sure that 
you have adequate water supply —then go ahead. A fountain that 
goes dry on a hot day only adds to our misery — it seems, itself, to 

be suffering. Mr. Rowley’s design will give you an idea of 








you can have a fountain, do have one. Moving water holds 


how to go about it. 
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Bird-bath designed by E. E. Soderholtz. 








A bird-bath that even the slimmest of pocketbooks 
could afford. Made by a firm in Cleveland, Ohio. 


Fountain designed by the architect, Mr. John 
F. Rowley of New York City. 





Bird-bath by E. E. Soderholtz. 


FOUNTAINS 
AND 
BIRD-BATHS 

















Fountain made by the Erkins Studios, for the estate 
of Mrs. Archibald Rogers, Hyde Park, N.Y. 
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LANDSCAPE GARDENING ON A SMALL LOT 


a 


NE of the most important and bothersome of the more 
recent problems that have arisen since the introduc- 
tion of the automobile in so far as concerns the small 
private place, is to provide for the location of the 

garage and the laying out of the essential entrance drive to it 
without making these accessories any more conspicuous than is 
necessary. This is an especially troublesome matter in places 
where the lot is very steep, as in this instance. 

The small place here described is situated in the pleasant sub- 
urban town of Brookline, Mass., and 
contains approximately one-third of an 
acre of land, although the difference in 
elevation between the front and rear 
of the property — a distance of 160 
odd feet — is about 25 feet! The work- 
ing out of practicable grades, therefore, 
was not an easy matter. 

The divisions into which the plan 
as laid out naturally fall are as follows: 
Open lawn spaces in front of the 
house and at the sides; the rear ter- 
race; the slope between the last and 
the gardens 10 feet below; the flower 
and vegetable gardens; and lastly, the 
entrance drive to the garage and the 
service turn. 

Taking up these features in the order 





The lower level below the terrace, separated from neigh- 
boring houses by a border of shrubs and plants. 


BY SAMUEL P. NEGUS 


long, and is designed in strict architectural harmony with the 
house. That is to say, it “ties in” with the house walls, thus 
carrying out its structural lines. Moreover the terrace is built 
of the same materials as the house; i.e., seam-faced granite for 
the terrace walls, — conforming with the basement walls, — and 
brick for the terrace floor and wall copings, in correspondence 
with the first story of the building. Besides being an agreeable 
place to sit in good weather and enjoy the view of the garden 
and the pleasant valley below, the terrace serves also the purely 
utilitarian purpose of an airy drying- 
yard on wash-day. 

From one end of the terrace, rustic 
stone steps lead down the bank to the 
flower garden. Instead of the usual 
turfed slopes, the bank was thickly 
planted with Hall’s Japanese Honey- 
suckle, which now forms a dense low 
ground cover, infinitely more attrac- 
tive and easier to maintain than grass. 

A glance at the plan will show that 
the lower garden area is divided into 
a square formal garden for old-fash- 
ioned perennial flowers, with a simple 
vegetable garden adjoining. A grape 
arbor is on the extension of the cross 
axis of the flower garden, and use is 
made of dwarf apple trees at appro- 
priate points. 





named, we find, upon an examination 
of the plan and photographs, that the 
utmost possible extent of open lawn 
has been religiously maintained. No 
planting breaks these essential turf 
spaces except a single small tree (Si- 
berian Flowering Crab) located in the 
bend of the drive near its entrance. 
Hardy low-growing shrubs mask the 
house foundations, a Japanese Bar- 
berry hedge makes an attractive fence 








in front, while an irregular border of 
flowering shrubs encloses the property 
on the sides and rear, making a frame 
for the home picture and ensuring a 
reasonable degree of privacy and se- 
clusion — to my mind the most essen- 
tial feature of well-designed home 
grounds and the one most often over- 
looked in our suburban places. Noth- 
ing could be more ridiculous than the 














The entrance drive leaves the street 
by an easy curve, and terminates in 
front of the garage in a service turn 
sufficiently large for the getting around 
of a delivery wagon or the maneuv- 
ering of a touring-car. The drive 
is built of trap-rock macadam six 
inches thick and carefully bonded with 
“Tarvia X.”” As the drive was so steep 
(over ten per cent) it was necessary 
to build heavily so as to withstand 
the wash of summer rains and the 
alternate freezing and thawing of win- 
ters. The drive is ten feet wide over 
all, with one-foot brick gutters on 
either side. 

An examination of the photographs 
will show that a change from the plan 
was made when it came to laying out 
the entrance walk. Instead of carry- 








assertion so often heard that the en- 
closing of a private estate, thus secur- 
ing a decent degree of privacy, is un- 
American! In fact it is my belief that 
nothing fosters the healthy love of 
gardens more than the enclosing of 
them. A man’s private grounds should 
be considered as an outdoor living- 
room; and there is no more reason for 
leaving them exposed to the unscreened 
gaze of the public than for remov- 
ing curtains from windows and open- 
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ing a straight short walk to the front 
steps, it was decided to build a curv- 
ing one from the northeast corner. 
This was done for the reason that 
practically all pedestrians come from 
that direction, and also in order to 
secure the utmost practicable extent 
of unbisected front lawn. The treat- 
ment is rather unusual and would not 
always be advisable; but the result is 
certainly interesting and not unattrac- 
tive, laid out as it is in a graceful 
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ing up the living-room to public view! 
The terrace overlooking the garden 
in the rear is 13 feet broad and 40 feet 


General landscape plan showing entrance walk as origin- 
ally laid out by the architect. It was changed, at the wish 


of the owner, into a curving walk. 


reverse curve, and built of brick laid 
on edge in “herring-bone”’ pattern, 
‘with brick edgings. 
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In so far as the choice of plants was concerned, two para- 
mount conditions had to be considered: a northerly exposure and 
a heavy clay subsoil. And while the following list of plants has 
successfully met the conditions imposed by this particular prob- 
lem, it by no means follows that the list without modification 
would be at all suitable in any other case. For in planting as in 
everything else connected with landscape design, each separate 
problem involves peculiar conditions of its own so that no one 
“‘stock pattern”’ — whether of general design or of planting — 
would be applicable elsewhere; and the individuality of each 
problem of design that arises in his practice is one of the greatest 
charms of the profession to the well-trained landscape architect. 


Small Trees 


Scarlet Thorn. 
Alexander’s Magnolia. 
Norbert’s Magnolia. 
Siberian Crab. 


Crategus Coccinea: 

Magnolia Soulangeana Alexandrina: 
Magnolia Soulangeana Norbertiana: 
Pyrus Baccata: 


Hardy Shrubs 


Five-leaved Aralia. 
Wild Allspice. 
Japanese Barberry. 
Pea Tree. 

Whitest Cornel. 
Leather Wood. 
Golden Bell. 


Acanthopanaz Pentaphylla: 

Benzoin Odoriferum: 

Berberis Thunbergi a (for the front hedge): 
Caragana Aborescens: 

Cornus Candidissima: 

Dirca Palustris: 

Forsythia Suspensa: 





Stepping-stones leading from south end of piazza to driveway. This 
necessitated cutting through the planting that screened the porch. 





Steep entrance drive and the garage, partially screened from adjoining 
property by tall, flowering shrubs. The brick gutters match in color the 
foundation of the house. 





Curving brick walk arranged in herring-bone pattern. 
The planting sereens the porch from passersby. The 
straight walk as originally planned would have been pre- 
ferable, since the distance from the street was so short. 
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Entrance lawn showing boundary hedge along the street front and the 
Siberian Flowering Crab-Apple tree which is the only thing that breaks the 
turf space. The barberry is one of the best hedging shrubs. 


Shrubby Althea. 
Panicled Hydrangea. 
Winter Berry. 

Chinese Privet. 
Tartarian Honeysuckle. 
Morrow’s Honeysuckle. 


Hibiscus Syriacus: 
Hydrangea Paniculata: 
Ilex Verticillata: 
Ligustrum Ibota: 
Lonicera Tatarica: 
Lonicera Morrowi: 
Philadelphus Coronarius: Mock Orange. 
Rhododendron Catawbiense var. Album Grandiflorum (Blush). 
v _ ‘“* Caractacus (Purple Crimson). 
“ ** Album Elegans (Blush). 
, Charles Dickens (Dark Scarlet). 
Delicatissimum (White. Pink Edge). 
Kettledrum (Purple Crimson). 

a s, *“ Mrs. Charles Sargent (Pink). 
Rhamnus Cathartica: Buckthorn. 
Rhus Canadensis: Fragrant Sumach. 
Rhus Cotinus: Smoke Bush. 
Rhodotypus Kerroitides: White Kerria. 
Rosa Rubiginosa: Sweet Brier Rose. 
Rosa Rugosa Alba: White Japanese Rose. 
Rubus Deliciosus: Flowering Raspberry. 
Spirxa Prunifolia Fl. Pl: Bridal Wreath. 
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Spirea Van Houttei: 
Viburnum Dentatum: 


Viburnum Tomentosum: 


Xanthorrhea Apiifolia: 


Van Houtte’s Spirea. 
Arrow Wood. 

Downy Viburnum. 
Yellow Root. 


Vines 
False Bitter-Sweet. 


Broad-leaved Ever- 
green Euonymus. 


Celastrus Scandens (on the pergola): 
Euonymus Radicans Latifolius (on the walls): 


(Continued on page xziti) 
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Garden set consisting of apron, sunbonnet, and 
kneeling-cushion of figured cretonne. The all- 
enveloping apron, made in one piece, has pockets 
which are not made to carry tools, since the 
weight of them would fall on the back of the 
neck. The cushion, which is padded and covered 
to match apron and bonnet, has an oil-cloth back 
to keep out dampness. These sets may be bought 
at various Arts and Crafts or Gift Shops at prices 
ranging from $5 to $7. 
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The back of the apron shown opposite. These 
aprons, made of green or blue denim are worn 
at Swanly College over bloomers and tunics 
of navy blue serge which reach just below 
the knee. High boots complete the costume. 
Amount of material required for this apron is 
three yards. 








GARDEN 
OUTFITS 


For work in the garden nothing equals a smock 
for protecting the dress. It is picturesque, and 
the roomy pockets hold many small affairs needed 
in transplanting and sowing seeds. The blue 
galatea smock shown above is modeled after a 
French peasant’s garment. The basket, made by 
the Indians of Oregon, is of willow. The hat 
was made by Manila women out of native grass, 





A professional gardener’s costume with apron 
of tan chambray or kindergarten cloth, 25 cents a 
yard. Dress skirt may be of either khaki or linen. 
(Linen knickerbockers and waterproof boots are 
also worn.) The darker, finer khaki used for 
government and boy scout uniforms is recom- 
mended, 40 cents a yard, 54 inches wide. The 
straw-stuffed kneeling-cushion, of woven rush 
with soil guard, costs $1. 
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The popular smock, to be worn with or with- 
out a shirtwaist beneath, may be bought ready 
made of linen or heavy Japanese crépe in many 
colors, in many shops, and at many prices, from 
$3.50 upward. Unusual and especially attractive 
ones for gardening may be purchased at or ordered 
through various Arts and Crafts and Gift Shops. 
A broad-brimmed shade hat and a stoutly made, 
well-shaped flower basket are useful accessories 
to this costume. 





A denim apron, patterned after those worn by 
students of the Swanly Horticultural College in 
England. It is dark brown, semi-fitted, with 
shoulder straps fastened to the belt in the back. 
The pockets hold garden implements because 
the material is stout and the weight falls on the 
shoulders. 
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HE North Station, Boston, is probably the finest sta- 
tion in the world, to leave behind you. We left it gladly 
that mid-winter morning — why should n’t we? We 
were bound for the open country with its trees and sky 


and snow; we were going to 
visit Groton and the Low- 
thorpe School. 

I think the three of us al- 
most constituted an expedi- 
tion: the editor present for 
inscrutable editorial reasons, 
the photographer for obvious 
artistic reasons, and the hum- 
ble scribe. The scribe felt 
very humble indeed, for this 
was his first interview. To 
begin by interviewing a whole 
school, and a girls’ school at 
that! A person does n’t have 
to go far from home to find 
adventures. 

It was an adventure just 
to get away from Boston, 
much as I like it, and from 
the slum side of Beacon Hill 
which we had threaded on 
our way to the station. It 
was an adventure to take a 
peek at Concord while the 
train hesitated there, and to 
wonder whether they had had 
a good crop of sages this year. 
And when, through a vagary 
in the time-table, we had to 
leave the train at Ayer Junc- 
tion, that was an adventure, 
too. 

Ayer Junction, as I remem- 
ber it, was the nearest sta- 
tion to the country home of 
Northwick, and on such a 
day as this, in “The Quality 
of Mercy,” his cutter was 
waiting for him to return 
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The side of the school. At either side of this snowy path, behind the sheltering hedges, are wid 


perennials which show promising clumps even under the white wintry cover. 


RICHARD B. KIMBALL 


falcation. 





The driveway from the Groton road, — the old Boston Post Road. The four 
lower windows in the fore part of the house are in the drafting-room. 





In a greenhouse, even in December, with the snow heaped outside, the sun’s 
rays burn the skin and shade-hats are as useful as they are out-of-doors. 
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TO LOWTHORPE 


from Boston, where he had at last been discovered in his de- 
I remember how the high-mettled horses stamped 
impatiently on the snow and how, at any unaccustomed sight 
or sound, delicate quivers wrinkled their sleek coats as wind 


ripples water. I remembered 
that Groton, and the region 
round about, was the scene 
of several of Howells’s nov- 
els written in his middle 
years. 

A sleigh was waiting for us, 
even if we were not defaulters, 
and away we went through 
a landscape that was every- 
where trying to imitate Mr. 
Walter L. Palmer’s snow pic- 
tures, and succeeding very 
well. The ponds we passed 
were steely bits of open wa- 
ter; the streams were running 
as fast as they could, to keep 
from getting frozen; under 
the burden of the snow, some 
of the sturdier, upstanding 
trees had broken, but the 
maidenly white birches, curv- 
ing to the ground in graceful 
loops, celebrated everywhere 
gentle, feminine, Fabian vic- 
tories. 

We passed Groton School, 
grouped around its spacious 
quadrangular yard, domi- 
nated by its chapel, looking 
very English and yet not 
English at all on closer in- 
spection. At a turn in the 
road, the village of Groton 
lay before us, a perfect thing, 
every house perfect, its per- 
fect church with an infinitely 
slender spire pointing so deli- 
cately to such a well-bred 
hereafter. I have no doubt 
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that pork chops are bought and sold in Groton, but there was 
no evidence of it that morning. It seemed as if the inhabit- 
ants of the delectabie village must live by taking afternoon tea 
with one another. I do not mean to intimate anything attenu- 
ated or spinstery about the place, least of all about the welcome 
we found awaiting us 
inside the hospitable 
walls of Lowthorpe. 

I should have said in 
the beginning that Low- 
thorpe is a school of 
landscape architecture 
and horticulture, exclu- 
sively for women, the 
only school of its kind in 
America and, for aught 
I know to the contrary, 
the only school of its 
kind in the world. I was 
tempted to begin this ar- 
ticle by asking a poor con- 
undrum. “‘ When,” I was 
going to ask, “‘isa school 
not a school?” and the 
answer of course would 
have been, “When it’s 
Lowthorpe.”’ 

There is nothingof the 
schools schoolish about 
Lowthorpe, because it 
was n’t started as most 
schools are started in 
America. It was founded by Mrs. Edward Gilchrist Low in 
1901, but the conception of it came to her before that, while 
she was visiting in England. In England, it appears, there are 
many small schools that might be called home schools, and they 
might be called social schools, perhaps, in the sense that social 
- means friendly. 

We can imagine a lady saying to herself, ‘Would n’t it be 
nice if I invited a few guests to visit me, and if we took up 
some congenial study together? Of course, the guests would 
pay their share of the expenses—they’d want to.” Could any- 
thing be more charm- 
ing? 

It was in this way 
and in this spirit that 
the Lowthorpe School 
was started, and it is 
this spirit that informs 
the whole place still, al- 
though Mrs. Low is no 
longer a resident direc- 
tor; she is now the Pres- 
ident of the Board of 
Directors. Miss Amy 
Cogswell is the resident 
director with the title of 
Principal, but it’s hard 
to think of her asa Prin- 
cipal. She and the teach- 
ing staff remind one 
rather of collective host- 
esses and the students of 
collective guests. 

Although admission 
to the school is very 
easy, candidates having 





The perennial borders filled with flowers and girls. 





Just frankly having their pictures taken. Smocks, aprons, and working-dresses seem to find 
equal favor in this group. The hats all serve this primary purpose of affording shade. 





The charming old living-room at Lowthorpe. The Chinese chest, that is inlaid with mother- 
of-pearl, Mrs Low brought from China. In the hall, also, are a number of Chinese curios. 
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simply to give evidence of a high school education or its equiva- 
lent, and having to furnish, on entering, a doctor’s certificate of 
normal health, the students of Lowthorpe go there because 
they want to. Lowthorpe is not an avocational school of lady- 
like “accomplishments,” the students do not take up landscape 
architecture as they 
might take up tatting; 
they do not learn horti- 
culture as they might 
learn how to play “The 
Cachuca” for the delec- 
tation of admiring fam- 
ily and friends and the 
entanglement of that 
impossible he, their fu- 
ture husband. The stu- 
dents of Lowthorpe are 
going out into the real 
world to open real of- 
fices and to make real 
money. In fact, if after 
a fair trial a student’s 
work does not give evi- 
dence of ultimately be- 
coming profitable to her, 
she will be advised to 
discontinue it. The rules 
are the few and simple 
ones that express the 
community spirit for 
women of social training 
and earnest purpose. 

This also allows a great latitude in the matter of age. If a 
woman decided that she wanted to earn her living, the fact that 
she had reached the advanced age of twenty-three or over would 
be no bar to the realization of her ambition. Of course no woman 
nowadays ever quite touches thirty, and no man ever goes be- 
yond the early forties. The abolition of crabbed age is one of the 
most delightful phenomena of modern life. 

My purpose in introducing the awkward subject of age is 
simply to touch on feminism, that word we probably dislike but 
which represents a real idea, nevertheless. In our modern deli- 
catessen days of hole- 
proof hosiery, women 
often find as little to do 
in the home as men find; 
and for various reasons 
there are probably more 
unmarried women— 
and more dis-married 
women —- than ever be- 
fore. So that women 
find their energies unu- 
tilized, and along comes 
feminism and says to 
them, ‘“‘Expand, de- 
velop, occupy new fields 
that are consonant with 
your peculiar genius.” 

To me, at least, there 
is something unfeminine 
about women plumbers, 
pile-drivers, or puddlers 
in steel foundries; but 
what could be more 
appropriate to the sex 
than anything connect- 





The girl with the wheel-barrow evidently 
believes in getting the weeds and stones she has gathered off the premises at once. 
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ed with horticulture, from the propagation of plants up to their 
final arrangement in lovely gardens? Whatcould give bettter scope 
to the esthetic sense inherent in woman, to her gentleness, deli- 
cacy, patience, intuition, her fostering care and maternal instinct? 

The course at Lowthorpe takes three years. At the end of that 
time, the student should 
be sufficiently proficient 
to enter as assistant in 
a landscape architect’s 
office. She should be 
able to design and ren- 
der attractive presen- 
tation plans for the 
grounds of private es- 
tates, for playgrounds 
and small parks, and to 
make all the working 
drawings necessary to 
the execution of such 


designs. After three 
years of study in sur- 
veying, a graduate 


should understand the 
making of a topograph- 
ical map, measuring for 
gardens, and preparing 
accurate grading and 
construction plans. 

There is a growing 
demand for skillful de- 
signers of flower gar- 
dens and of tree and 
shrub plantings, and for those equipped properly to supervise 
the work on the ground. Students leave Lowthorpe with an 
excellent knowledge of the properties of plants and their vari- 
ous uses, and are well prepared to meet this demand. Land- 
scape architecture is a coming profession for women, and those 
who qualify to practice it can look forward to interesting 
and well-paid work under independent conditions—a happy 
state for which every business woman sighs, too often, in vain. 

The vicinity of Gro- 
ton is rich in varieties 
of trees, shrubs, and wild 
flowers. Field walks are 
part of the regular cur- 
riculum of Lowthorpe. 
Frequent visits are made 
to horticultural shows 
and to the Arnold Ar- 
boretum. During the 
spring and fall, visits 
are arranged to many 
beautiful private estates 
and to interesting nur- 
series within reach of 
Boston. 

The Lowthorpe prop- 
erty itself comprises sev- 
enteen acres of land, 
including pasture and 
meadow, orchard, flower 
and vegetable gardens, 
and an “order” of trees 
and shrubs valuable in 
landscape work. Re- 
cently a small nursery 
of choice varieties of 


and love go into the making of them. 





The drafting-room. At these sloping tables, are drawn and rendered (to be technical) 
those plans of gardens that look too good to come true — but that do come true if patience 





Surveying, evidently according to Hoyle, book in hand. The man in this feminine paradise 
is the instructor in the engineering course. 





An excellent example of the proper kind of feminism — from the man’s point of view: he 
leans on his rake and is, maybe, bossing the job while the girls dig the trench. 
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perennials has been started, in charge of Miss L. L. Hetzer. 
This nursery not only gives the students a wide range for prac- 
tice in the cultivation of flowers, but affords them a unique op- 
portunity for becoming familiar with the plants they must use 
in their work, at all stages of their growth. 

An up-to-date central 
greenhouse of four tem- 
peratures is supple- 
mented by two separate 
smaller houses, a cold 
house for grapes, and a 
conservatory for hard- 
wooded plants, besides 
hot-beds and cold- 
frames. The flower gar- 
den is designed to give 
the students as much 
variety in their work as 
possible. There is a well- 
stocked herbaceous gar- 
den, a rose garden filled 
with good varieties of 
roses to which additions 
are frequently made, a 
small iris garden, and a 
kitchen garden, besides 
space for the summer 
care of such greenhouse 
crops as chrysanthe- 
mums, carnations, and 
violets. 

The Board of Direc- 
tors of the School and the list of Patrons include many illustri- 
ous names: — 

Mrs. Edward Gilchrist Low, Stephen Child, Esq., Mrs. George 
Dickman, Mr. Arthur S. Eldredge, the Reverend Thomas L. 
Fisher, Mr. J. Lovell Little, Jr., Loring Underwood, Miss Ger- 
trude F. Sanderson, Miss Amy F. Tripp, Charles W. Eliot, 
Bishop Lawrence, The Honorable Robert Bacon, Professor 
Charles Sprague Sargent, of the Arnold Arboretum, William 
J. Slocum, President of 
Colorado College, Mr. 
James J. Storrow, Mr. 
Moorfield Storey, Mr. 
Moses Williams, Mr. H. 
S. Graves, Forester of 
the United States, Pres- 
ident Pendleton of Wel- 
lesley College, President 
Wooley of Holyoke, and 
the Dean of Radcliffe. 

The house itself at 
Lowthorpe, as may be 
seen from the photo- 
graphs, is charming, 
simple, old colonial, and 
it has a certain amount 
of old-time association. 
Years and years ago, 
Miss Prescott kept 
school in it, and one of 
the scholars was that 
piquant New England 
character, Margaret 
Fuller. 

Before the present 

(Continued on page zxrvii) 


He does not seem to be suffering. 














PREVENTIVE AESTHETICS 


HARNESSING THE RAINBOW 


BY ELIZABETH STONE MACDONALD 


* Purple, yellow, red and green, 
The king cannot reach it nor the queen.” 


HIS is the old riddle of Mother Goose about the rainbow. 
If we had her gift of rhyme, we might add some couplets 
explaining how 
Folk, one and all, with pigments try 
To keep its semblance ever nigh; 
Combine its parts with artful care 
And make stark Form a blushing fair! 


Almost any desperate expedient of language is tempting when 
we must talk about color without the use of crayon, or paint, 
or dye, or anything élse but black print. 

Color is a flower of the spirit, rooted in normal vision and 
unfolding in the presence of light. It has no independent ma- 
terial existence. The classic summation that “it’s all in your 
eye”’ is here literally true. Color is simply and solely the effect 
which reflected light has upon the marvelous mechanism that 
the Creator put into Adam’s head to help him te enjoy the Gar- 
den; and which we have inherited along with the other blessings 
and curses of our first ancestor. 

We have all been out in those adventurous nights when 
“you could n’t see your hand before your face.” The hand was 
there. It could be felt. Our vision was normal enough. When 
somebody rescued us with a lantern we saw our hands again 
easily. The light made color. Rays from the lantern struck hand- 
shaped surfaces of skin and from there glanced back upon our 
eyes to register the result of the impact. 

Without a normal visual mechanism, we may have to take 
our share of the rainbow on trust. One well-known physician, 
not a thousand miles from Boston, could never see the Baldwin 
apples in his orchard if it were not for the fact that they oblig- 
ingly grow a different shape from the leaves. He cannot dis- 
tinguish between red and green. There are people whose vision 
is monochromatic, that is, they see only one color. They are 
forced to accept as a permanent condition the rare experience 
we treasure in childhood of looking through a piece of deeply 
stained glass. The whole field of vision has only one hue. All 
differences of “color”? disappear and, aside from their peculiar 
forms, objects are only distinguishable by the fact that some 
are “dark” while others are “light.” 

When, however, illumination and sight are both properly 
orthodox, “‘There is,’ to quote Grant Allen, “no element of our 
sensuous nature which yields us greater or more varied pleasure 
than the perception of color. Whether we look at the larger 
physical wholes, the azure heaven above us, the purple sea be- 
neath us, and the green meadows by our side; or at the smaller 
organic bodies, the brilliant flowers, the crimson foliage of au- 
tumn, the gaudily painted butterflies, the beetles clad in bur- 
nished gold, the peacock adorned with all the tints of the rain- 
bow, and the humming-birds decked out in ruby, sapphire and 
amethyst; or again, at the transient effects of light in the spec- 
trum, the soap-bubble, the iridescent surface of the opal, the tints 
of eventide mirrored in the glassy lake; in each and every case we 
feel a thrill of pure and unselfish enjoyment which no other mere 
sensuous stimulation is capable of arousing in our breasts.” 

But when we try to harness this rainbow, to tame this unsel- 
fish thrill and teach it to lie serenely upon our clothes, our walls, 
our floors, and our other manifold possessions, we find our diffi- 
culties mountainous. We go to the artists for advice. They fill us 
with further thrills, but not much useful counsel. We go to the 


scientists, and they put before us a bewildering array of facts and 
formulas, — the anatomy of color, — fascinating, but not what 
we need to enable us to govern its ordinary conduct in our serv- 
ice. The psychologists help us more, but we find at last that 
we must be eclectic and take from each specialist’s field a little 
knowledge, combining each bit with the others to make a usable 
whole. This is our harness for the rainbow. If we give the reins 
to practice, the spectrum will curvet prettily ever after to our 
own delight and the envious despair of our neighbors. Our 
clothes will be just the color that is becoming and our houses 
make visual symphonies of restful charm. John Doe and his 
wife, and his wife’s sister, will, of course, not detect such minute 
differences as the artist who is a color expert, but they can, by re- 
membering the essential facts of color behavior which are given 
below, be sure of a result that is both restful and stimulating. 

Every choice of color involves three considerations: Hue, 
Intensity, Value. 

Hue is what most people mean when they use the word 
“color.” We have an endless number of terms for it, some of 
which are old friends — red, blue, green — while others are 
the evanescent offspring of a passing style — Copenhagen blue, 
taupe, Havana brown. 

Intensity might also be called brilliance. It determines whether 
‘you can see the color without looking at it,” as a small boy 
said of a particularly screaming crimson, or whether it has a 
soft elusiveness of gray bloom. In this case we call it neutral. 

Value means the “lightness” or “darkness” of a color, — 
whether it approaches white or black in its effect. Purple, for 
instance, is low in value, while yellow is high. 

On these three classifications hang all the law and the 
prophets. With the prophets we are not here concerned. Of 
the laws (Balance, Harmony, Rhythm), Harmony is by far the 
most important. 

Harmony necessitates agreement. Colors must be in amicable 
relation to each other and particularly adapted to the places 
which they occupy. A successful result depends upon the pres- 
ence of cognate or supplementary qualities in its parts. When 
the qualities are cognate we call the harmony Analogous: when 
they supplement each other Complementary. Harmony is the 
name we apply to the effect. Let us take a concrete example. 
Queen Elizabeth had red hair. Here is her field of possible 
choice for a becoming costume:.a glowing, golden brown, mak- 
ing an analogous harmony, or a blue-green, furnishing a com- 
plementary harmony. Good Queen Bess would have been pretty 
sure to choose the latter, for it would have enlarged her power to 
attract attention, and hers was not a mouse-like personality. 
Her wisest procedure, however, would have been a combination 
of the two colors, a large amount of the hue that repeated the 
glory of her hair, with touches of the supplementary color in 
accessories of embroidery or jewels. Too much analogy produces 
a flatness of effect. Shades of the same color, combined without 
relief, have no more flavor than lukewarm water. 

This, then, is the rule: In combining colors use generously those 
that are analogous in hue, intensity, or value ; add small quantities 
of supplementary hues, intensities, or values. 

A few general statements need to be added to this principle. 

Light colors increase the apparent size of any surface upon 
which they are used: a point to remember if we have a small 
room, — or a generous amount of avoirdupois. 

(Continued on page zzvi) 
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A SUCCESSFUL SUBURBAN HOUSE 


A HOUSE AT PELHAM, NEW YORK. ARCHITECT, W. H. ORCHARD 


HERE suburban realty 

prices limit one’s posses- 

sion of dirt to a plot 

200 X 125 feet, any de- 
gree of seclusion seems hopeless. I 
don’t know that many desire it. At 
any rate it is rarely achieved, and 
we see whole streets of homes behind 
a few feet of naked lawn that is neatly 
terraced to the side walk. Long before 
ground is broken, it is usual for the 
new owner to clear the land of every 
living thing save the biggest trees, 
and some of these often have to go to 
make room for the house. 

For two years we lived within a 
block of our site and never considered 
building on it. It was discovered by 
the children, who called it “ Fairyland.” 
When we entered it with them, it ap- 
pealed to us at once. Most of the plot 
is four feet or so above the sidewalk. 
In grading the street, they had cut 
rather steeply through the rise, leaving 
on the edge, small boulders partly un- 
covered or undermined, and, between 
them, many small wild shrubs had 
grown up. We left this bank just as 
it was save for planting a few bar- 


berries and honeysuckles in the bare spots. Along the top of 
the bank, was a grove of young sassafras and dogwood carpeted 
with the spring wild-flowers of the woods. Beyond the grove, 
the bank was topped by a thicket mostly of bay and sumac, 
and at its inner edge were a few fruit trees. The first clause of 
our contract called for a tall wire fence to exclude workmen 
and materials. Grove and thicket still stand, screening us from 


the street and only a 
little thinned by the 
pruning shears. 

Of course, the two- 
story house we hoped 
to build proved imprac- 
ticable, so we faked it 
as well as we could by 
making no opening in 
the roof to the front, 
and by setting the house 
as low as possible. The 
porches are platforms of 
concrete less than a foot 
from the ground. 

In this climate new 
shingles stay new a very 
long time and are not 
pretty. Ours were 
treated with a single 
coat of whitewash con- 
taining plenty of salt 
and soap. This did 
away with the look of 
hewness immediately, 


BY THE OWNER 
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The planting next the house is so varied as to be 


almost as attractive in winter as in summer. 





In the driveway the ruts are paved with bricks, making the effect that of a grassy drive. 
The paths to the house, both at the front and rear, are also of brick. 
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and as it weathered off, it left the 
shingles gray. 

A hall through the middle of the 
house was an extravagance that had 
to be foregone. One compromise was 
a small room that relieved the living- 
room of the piano, and the window of 
which permitted a glimpse of the gar- 
den from the front door. 

We are often told that our rooms 
seem larger than they are. This effect, 
I believe, is due to plain paper of the 
same color in all the rooms, the ab- 
sence of radiators (of which a word 
later), and to the eight-foot ceiling free 
of chandeliers. The size of the living- 
room is materially increased by the 
outside chimney. This fireplace takes: 
a four-foot log and is two feet deep, 
yet the chimney-breast projects only 
about four inches into the room. 

Hazelwood was chosen for the trim 
because it was less care than white 
paint, less expensive than oak, and 
better looking than ash or cypress. 
Because we liked its tone we used it 
for floors also. Our greatest disap- 
pointment in building came here. The 
decorator was not watched at the 


critical moment, and he got all the wood too dark. The natural 
wood is similar in color and grain to Circassian walnut and ought 
to be finished flat and as near the natural color as possible. 
Although kiln dried, the trim and floors shrink and swell with 
the changing seasons, but not much more than if of other wood. 

On the second floor, the small room connecting bedroom and 
bath provides a warm place to dress and is a real convenience. 


Its sides are lined from 
floor to ceiling with an 
arrangement of cup- 
boards, drawers, and 
shelves behind doors 
twenty inches in depth. 
Each compartment is 
designed for the apparel 
it holds, and the whole 
accommodates as much 
as the ordinary closet of 
twice the floor space. 
Although designed 
with no thought of ill- 
ness, in a case of pneu- 
monia, the large bed- 
room proved an ideal 
sick lay. The nearness 
of the bathroom was a 
convenience. The 
windows of the room 
and dressing-room and 
the outside door admit- 
ted quantities of fresh 
air, and the chill could. 
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The large screened porch is truly an out-of-doors room. It communicates 
with the living-room by means of French windows. 


be moderated by a brisk log fire. The small room adjoining 
accommodated the nurse, and during convalescence the patient 
could be wheeled out on the porch. This porch is an open deck 
over which is a frame of galvanized pipe. By stretching a can- 
vas cover on this and hanging bamboo curtains to it the porch 
is converted into an outdoor bedroom. 

Some way back, I promised a word on radiators. At best 




















The side of the garage is toward the the street and is screened by the plant- 
ing. The roof lines are the same as those of the house. 





The dining- 


The dining-room is furnished with old pieces of mahogany. 
table is both a drop-leaf and an extension. 


they are ugly things, even if you push them under window seats 
you don’t want, and they waste any quantity of room. A hot- 
air furnace delivers new air taken from outdoors. The radiator 
heats the air in the room and is often put up with because many 
people think a frame house in the country cannot be kept 
warm without steam or hot water. If you take your plans to 
the maker of a good hot air furnace, accept the equipment he 














Second-floor plan 


= 


The living-room extends the entire width of the house. A glimpse is shown 
of the reception room at the back of the hall. 








The view from the front door, showing part of the children’s “ Fairyland.” 
These pictures were taken in the fall. In the summer, the house across 
the street is hidden by the copse. 


prescribes, and let him install it, he will guarantee to keep the 
house warm and do it, too. It is well, though, to look over the 
plan after he has marked it up. He has a single eye to heat 
and may want to run a wooden box a foot square alongside your 


living-room chimney breast to heat a room above. It is not 
“good practice” to carry a pipe in an outside wall, but with 
insulation it can be done — if you insist. 


The first clause of the building contract called for a tall wire fence to 
exclude workmen and material, with the result that grove and thicket still 
stand screening the house from the street. 
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The kitchen extension, with its latticed porch, on one end, and the 
living-porch on the other side, give to the front of the house a low, 
rambling effect which adds to the look of age. 


Because of the necessarily large doors, the small garage is 
pretty sure to be ugly. By using the same roof lines as used 
for the house, we were able to keep the side wall low, which 
helped some, and we turned the side to the street. A large window 
is opposite the doors with the workbench under it. For a car 
of medium size, the garage should be not less than 18 X 12 feet 
inside, if the car is to be overhauled there with any comfort. 
By increasing this to 24 X 16 little is added to the cost, and 
there is room to run a second car in on occasion. 


The four-foot bank as it looks from the street front. This bank was left 
just as it was, save for the planting of a few barberries and honeysuckles in 
the bare spots. 
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T would be interesting if we could discover 

just what the charm of vegetation consisted 
in, if we could clarify the reactions made on us 
by green and growing things. We know lots of persons who are 
green and, we trust, growing, but they don’t produce on us pre- 
cisely the impression that a patch of violets would or even a 
bunch of celery. There must be a reason, as they say in the ad- 
vertisements. 

Life, we understand, consists of progress from consciousness 
to self-consciousness, and thence to super- or cosmic-conscious- 
ness. (Phew! we’re glad we got that off our chest!) The lower 
animals and the lower orders of men are in a state of simple con- 
sciousness; seers, creative philosophers, poets, lovers, artists in 
various media, and inventors gain their insight and power be- 
cause they are in the super-conscious state; but most of us are 
in the second stage of development, the state of self-conscious- 
ness or consciousness of self. 

Me — mine! What wonderful words they are! My money, 
my house, my daughter, my dog, my collar-button. Why, it’s 
a wonder that our trousers don’t make an obeisance to us every 
morning. “A million thanks, honorable sir, for the inestimable 
privilege of touching your august legs.” 

How we hug things to ourselves, forgetting that every hug is 
far more exclusive than inclusive. We go around the city meet- 
ing people and by nightfall we’re all tired out, This city life is 
killing, and no mistake. Is n’t there something that we could 
buy in a bottle to make us feel better? . 

The real trouble is that we have been moving, not in a world 
of contacts, but in a world of insulations. How can we expect to 
get near people when they are hugging their affairs as tightly 
to their breasts as we are hugging ours? How can we have 
the fun of telling our old friend Pennypacker, about our new 
Chippendale chair when he insists on telling us about his new 
mahogany highboy? 

And not alone are we separated from folks by differences in 
personal interests; we are separated by differences in money and 
morals, and even here in democratic America we are separated 


PLANTS 
AND MEN 


by differences in social caste. We feel sure we’d get on famously 
with Bromfield or Knickerbocker if Beacon Street or Fifth 
Avenue did n’t intervene. And it works the other way just as 
often. Just as often we’re stopped from the development of life 
by Hester Street or Harrison Avenue. And there’s Wetheral. 
He’s a fine fellow, but they do say that just before the Maine was 
blown up, he did something in Arkansas, nobody knows exactly 
what; and we would n’t for the world have people think we’re 
that kind of man. And take the Reverend Golightly. We feel 
certain we could be friends with him to some purpose if his odor 
of sanctity did n’t make us choke. 

Clean beat out, we start home to our apartment, and on the 
way we notice a florist’s and see that there’s a bargain sale in 
ferns. It would please our wife to find a fern when she came back 
from shopping, and nineteen cents is n’t much to pay to have her 
pleased. Our wife isn’t home when we arrive, so we unwrap the 
fern and put it on the table and sit down and look at it in a sort 
of abstraction, a sort of day-dream, partially due to our fatigue. 

Suddenly something takes place inside of us and something 
takes place in the fern, too. It is no longer a fern, nor our prop- 
erty, nor destined to be our wife’s. It is a bit of infinite life 
reaching far back and widening immeasurably, pregnant with a 
wonderful secret that is trembling to make itself known. 

“By jove!” we exclaim, “there’s nothing like having a plant in 
the house”; and we jump up, we hardly know why, and get our 
Wordsworth and open at “The Daffodils.” 

“‘T wandered lonely as a cloud 
That floats on high o’er vales and hills, 
When all at once I saw a crowd, 
A host, of golden daffodils. . . . 
Ten thousand saw I at a glance, 
Tossing their heads in sprightly dance. . . . 
I gazed — and gazed — but little thought 
What wealth the show to me had brought. 
For oft, when on my couch I lie 
In vacant or in pensive mood, 
They flash upon that inward eye 
Which is the bliss of solitude; 
And then my heart with pleasure fills, 
And dances with the daffodils.” 

Somehow we seem to possess those daffodils in a more real 
sense than if we could pick them and send them to the New York 
Flower Show with our business card tied on in a conspicuous 
place. 

That’s what a nineteen cent fern can sometimes do for a fellow. 


THE FIRST STEP HOICE of site is the first step 
IN HOME-MAKING in home-making and too many 

persons entirely fail to realize the 
importance of this matter, which frequently resolves itself for 
them into a mere question of locality. That is, is the lot con- 
veniently placed with reference to business and other activities? 
How does it stand as an investment? Are values going up or 
down? Are the neighbors the right sort? Some go as far as to 
consider the outlook. Few go beyond this, in either practical 
or esthetic considerations. These are important matters, no 
doubt, but there are others at least equally important. They 
may be summarized in the statement: A lot is good in proportion 
as it can be completely utilized. Nor is this altogether the plati- 
tude it may seem to be at first glance. A large percentage of 
our houses, particularly in the suburbs, are placed with little 
reference to the utilization of the grounds. They tend toward 
the center of their lots, dividing them into little unrelated 
patches of comparatively useless land. There is room for neither 
a respectable lawn in front nor a garden or lawn in the rear. 
Frequently, indeed, some fixed conditions have brought this 
unfortunate result to pass. Absurd restrictions have forced the 
building away from the: side lines and also a definite minimum 
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distance from the street. Or perhaps a frontage line has been 
established by previous builders and a moral obligation con- 
fronts the later arrival. Again, a proper orientation, considered 
(as usual) after the purchase of the land, requires a placing of the 
house very awkward from other points of view, etc. 

A knowledge and consideration of the essential requirements 
of site, will lead to the avoidance of all or most of these difficul- 
ties: (1) House and grounds should be conceived as a unified 
whole, or at least as mutually supplementary, and at the same 
time with reference to adjacent properties. (2) The ameliorat- 
ing effect of planting should be constantly borne in mind. (3) 
Service of all kinds, drives, entrance walks, laundry yard, etc., 
should be confined to land adjacent to not more than a quarter 
of the perimeter of the house. This leaves a large amount which 
should be vigorously economized for living purposes, — lawns, 
gardens, tennis-courts, or whatever the particular programme 
calls for. These and other principles which might be formulated, 
apply irrespective of the size of the work in hand and only after 
due reference to all of them can a person competently select a 


site. 


FITTING THE HOUSE UR national tendency toward 
TO THE FAMILY ostentation finds ready means 
for expression in all departments 

of home-building, and in the matter of size especially, this being 
an obvious, if crude, measure of seeming worldly success; and 
it is not surprising to learn that many persons think the size of 
house is a mere matter of money; that it should be large or small 
in proportion as they are rich or poor;—as if the needs and obli- 
gations of a family bore a direct relation to their financial stand- 
ing. Financial ability is taken for granted in the planning of a 
home; but it is not the single conditioning factor and people 
build too frequently with an eye to this false standard. One 
poor in purse at the time of building, but accustomed to greater 
luxuries than he can afford at once, uses very bad judgment in 
saddling himself for life, or a very long time, with a house so 
small that it is out of all proportion to his living requirements. 
He hampers his own abilities and limits his social intercourse. 
He would do much better to delay his project, or so to plan it 
that it shall come into being gradually, part by part, as his 
means increasingly allow. On the other hand, it is possible 
to build at once on a larger and more pretentious scale than is 
warranted by the habits of life of a particular family. We may 
come into a sudden fortune, but we cannot, as suddenly, become 
other beings endowed with other habits; and we should refrain 
from giving our fortune immediate expression in a mansion which 
we shall presently find ourselves unable to occupy gracefully. 

Conceive your house then,as to size, in keeping with your 
social status; project it adequately as a whole and build as much 
of it as, at the moment, you can manage. In this way you give 
an earnest of your right intentions and people must respect and 
honor you for these. You have not slighted your friends by a 
limited conception of your obligations; neither have you em- 
barrassed yourself by your present outlay; you have given a 
touch of your quality and a promise, in the social sense, of future 
full achievement. If you are a king, you have conceived a palace, 
though you build but the moat or outer wall and set up a tent 
on the grounds within. If just plain citizen, you have built a 
wing, a main front, or perhaps a skeleton only, of your house. 

Every one has the home-building instinct; but not every one 
has the means, or thinks he has the means, to build a home. 
We should put more of our faith into the projects and plan them 
for the future, as the cathedral builders planned their churches. 
We should then have a continuing interest in the growth and 
development of our homes, which should afford us that pleasure 
and genuine satisfaction attendant upon the gradual realization 
of an ideal. 


RURAL REORGANIZATION ENTIMENTALISTS like 
to echo the slogan “Back 
to the Land”’ but it is not sentimentalists who are responsible for 
the great movement which is keeping thousands of the progres- 
sive younger generation on the farm. It is those practical, far- 
sighted men and women who have shown that the farm can com- 
pete with the city only when it offers as increasingly varied 
opportunities to make money and to find happiness. 

The Boys’ Corn Clubs received a good deal of approving 
publicity when they started, and they deserved it. But now it 
has occurred to the Department of Agriculture to turn its atten- 
tion to women and girls as well. When the Seeretary of Agricul- 
ture sent out a circular to 55,000 farmers’ wiv¥es.a while ago ask- 
ing them what they thought of farm life and what improvement 
they could suggest, he received two thousand replies which 
were extremely vigorous and to the point. Now the Smith-Lever 
bill, which goes into effect this year, provides for eight and a 
half million dollars to be spent annually, after 1921, on what is 
well called “practical-on-the-farm-education.” It is a form of 
university extension — bringing new interests into the lives of 
women too exhaustingly held to the routine of daily labor, and 
bringing, too, the blessing of companionship and neighborly 
competition to women who live in isolation year after year. 

But perhaps the work which is being done by the Girls’ Canning 
Clubs is even more vitally constructive. A good many people 
have vague impressions about this institution, but they would 
be amazed to hear that the club which started with forty-five 
members in 1910 is now approaching the million mark, and the 
check for a hundred dollars which Secretary Wilson sent fifteen 
years ago to encourage the idea was the forerunner of the quarter 
of a million which Congress — convinced that it was a profitable 
investment — appropriated for the work last year. 

The Girls’ Canning Clubs have become nation wide, with 
countless state honors and county prizes and competitions; with 
a national headquarters at Washington and a claim to careful 
and scientific consideration from the Agricultural Department. 
A twelve-year old girl from Utah, last year, put up ninety-nine 
different kinds of vegetables and fruit; another from Tennessee, 
after winning several money prizes, —a Jersey heifer, Indian 
Runner ducks, cut glass, a fireless cooker, a trip to Washington, 
New York and the South Carolina Corn Club Fair, besides the 
$107.40 profits from her tenth of an acre of land, — started a 
pure Jersey herd and was in the dairying business before she was 
eighteen. There are hundreds of girls who are winning scholar- 
ships to college, and thousands who earn on an average of over 
a hundred dollars a year from their tenth of an acre, thus bring- 
ing new comforts to the home. 

It does not need to be argued that these girls are quite willing 
to stay on the farm and to develop a business which is fascinat- 
ing and promising; and it is quite evident that they will not be 
the worn-out drudges that their mothers were. 

In the canning work, 938 public demonstrations were held 
during the year, with a total attendance of 118,367. These 
demonstrations were held primarily for the club members, but 
parents were always invited and, as a matter of fact, more 
than half of those present were grown men and women. 

Those people who still repeat the old plaint of the drudgery of 
life in the country have not waked up to the fact that the 
United States is printing and distributing free, a whole library 
of pamphlets and books especially designed to assist and en- 
lighten the women on the farm, and that it sends teachers free 
to teach the fundamentals of intelligent, practical ways to earn 
a living. 

Rural reorganization is attacking the question from the 
proper end. It is making the farm lucrative and stimulating, and 
establishing a dignified place on it for the farmer’s wife and 
daughters. 
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This is a kind of pergola that is n’t réally a pergola at all, except on the side of the garage over the stone seat, where the trees take the place of columns. 
Nothing could be more in keeping for an unpretentious building. The first consideration in the choice of a pergola is whether the type selected is in 
harmony with the house and garden. The rambling rustic bungalow and the classic Italian pergola will effectually nullify each other’s charm. 


THREE TYPES OF PERGOLAS 


This California pergola is in perfect harmony with the architecture of A pergola over a terraced walk presents lovely possibilities in perspec- 
the house which it adjoins. It is not roofed, the necessary shade being tive. Homemade concrete columns may be constructed by anyone who has 
given by the overreaching trees which send their shade far out over the a fondness for architectural experiments. The best proportions for any 
brick walks between the four parallel lines of white columns. form of pergola are: height, 8 ft.; width, 8 ft.; and 8 ft. between the posts. 





The woman who can have a plot like this need not hunt for an “ object All children love a June garden, and lucky.the child who can weave his 
in life,” but can spend unheeded hours working among the posies, getting mysticism around the flowers of his mother’s garden. We, ourselves, have 
hotter, dirtier, and happier each minute. The “Commuter’s Wife” and known fairies who did not scorn food left all night in acorn cups, and where 
Elizabeth ” of “ German Garden” fame would have been happy here. the Canterbury bells rang tunes our ears can hear no longer. 


THREE NEW ENGLAND GARDENS 


Here is an idea for a Millionaire with a Sense of Ilumor, if such exists. Why not quietly build such a little house as this in some remote pasture — 
make it small, intimate, cosy, set it down among fruit trees and sweet-smelling fields, and make a garden around it full of roses and hollyhocks, iris, 
phlox, and bachelors’ buttons? And let him surely have a little vegetable garden against a sunny wall, with tidy rows of green things growing. 
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A sewing-room set shown by the Tiffany Studios, New York City. The table follows the design for 


drop-leaf seen in breakfast-room tables. 
the flower design on chairs and table. 


The decorative motif of the room is to be carried out from 


THE INSIDE OF THE HOUSE 


CONDUCTED BY HARRIETTE TABER RICHARDSON 
A PLEA FOR SEWING-ROOMS 


EWING-ROOMS exist, but they are fugitive when they 
are hunted, they disappear, and they are discovered by 
chance in unexpected places. They are seen in the house plans 
of all architects, but often in real life they forget to materialize; 
again they fall into disrepute beneath a tangle of discarded fur- 
niture, which makes them places to be dreaded. More often their 
parts are scattered throughout a house. Tissue patterns rise to 
the surface in crowded drawers, or from habit fall out of paper 
boxes; fashion books run loose in sitting-rooms; cloth pieces are 
bagged in hall closets, needles and spools indifferently rest in odd 
places. Pressing-irons remain in the kitchen or laundry; half- 


finished dresses hang in the 
I 








guest-room closets of the third 
floor back; the mending 
basket — who dare assert the 
spot where the mending 
basket perches? It can be 
safely stated that each house 
holds the fragments of a sew- 
ing-room, but that the room 
itself is fugitive. 

Why, then, not capture it? 
Why not combine these many 
parts and for the sake of com- 
fort, wall in a space which 
will not sacrifice useful house 
room but which will make 
wasted room useful? 

Many call attention to the 
fact that the ladies of our 
day do not spend their time 
over the delicate stitches 
which their mothers loved 
to form — and this is true. 
Commerce, trade, and the 
activities of the department 
store have taken away a great 
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Designed by John T. Rowley, Architect. 
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Plan of sewing-room. 


burden from modern women; nevertheless the process of reno- 
vation is still carried on in our houses, the weekly wash fills 
the mending basket with unfailing regularity, the seamstress 
who comes in by the day freshens and rearranges gowns. 
Only too often the seamstress finds herself rocking on a sheet 
which has been spread on the guest-room floor, her materials 
brought laboriously to her improvised table, as are the utensils 
in the old-fashioned kitchens. 

The question is, will a house gain in service when a certain 
space is arranged and definitely given to the work of sewing? 
Further, if the gain is real, how can the room be assembled to 

best advantage from the 

YY a worker’s point of view? It is 

a curious fact that we do so 
little know our own house 
habits we believe an extra 
guest-room is a_ necessity; 
yet the room may be occu- 
pied from three to a dozen 
times in one year. Does such 
sporadic service balance 
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seclusion where larger pieces 
1G of work may be laid aside 
y quickly and resumed through 
the simple closing of a door? 
Is it worth while to provide 
a small work-room shut away 











from the larger activities of 

the house, free from the stir 

WELLE, Zp, of the claims of daily intru- 
_— we al sion? It would seem that ef- 


L; fort and time is to be saved 
when materials are within 
reach of a few steps and that 
to centralize whatever is left 
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of the art of sewing in the house is worth the trouble of 


thought. 


The first requisite of a sewing-room is light. 
cautioned a friend to a young architect who has since grown 


gray, “remember the whimsies of old 
ladies. We are forced to pull our chairs 
beneath high sills. Give us low windows 
in our sewing-rooms.” It is more than a 
whimsey which demands that light shall 
enter through a large low-silled window 
and reach evenly into all corners of the 
room. Two windows increase comfort, 
since one may be used for hand sewing 
and one for machine work, but a single 
large panel window or one grouped as in 
the illustration is sufficient. Light, how- 
ever, must be planned to fall directly 
upon the hands of the worker and at the 
same time upon the figure in the interior 
of the room when a dress-fitting is in 
progress. 

The same laws govern artificial lighting. 
Whether oil,: gas, or electricity, is used, 
light should fall over the left shoulder. 
Electricity offers the most perfect me- 
dium; its adjustable fixtures can be placed 
in any position with no fear of fire and 
one light can be turned from illuminating 
hand work to the machine. There is now 
upon the market an indirect fixture for 
the ceiling which holds the new nitrogen 
bulb. Such a light brings no strain upon 
the eye while every detail of the gown is 


visible at the time of fitting and the smallest fold or pleat can 
be easily seen for alteration. This inexpensive fixture together 
with an adjustable stand will answer all purposes of the room 
for one worker, but three baseboard plugs are necessary to 
provide freedom in using the pressing-iron and the cutting- 


table. When the room is to be in 
constant use two side brackets will 
repay the added expense. At the 
same time it is well to remember that 
while electricity is the simplest me- 
dium, especially in a small room where 
the problem of ventilation is great, 
there is manufactured to-day a gas 
baseboard fixture which can be con- 
nected with a pressing-iron—a most 
convenient article. 

Next in importance to light, are the 
built-in conveniences of the sewing- 
room. In these simple shelves and 
drawers planned to fit things to their 
proper places lies the power of cen- 
tralization in the room. Deep draw- 
ers hold bulky rolls of cloth well, but 
deep drawers designed for spools are 
only wasted space; and if an intelli- 
gent demand is made by consumers 
for a set of drawers which will pro- 
vide depth and shallowness as well, 
the manufacturers will turn out such 
sets fitted for their special work; any 
house, however small, can be out- 
fitted with the convenience of sewing- 
drawers, shelves, and closet. In such 
a set, two of the lower drawers should 





waiter and clothes chute. 


be lined with cedar wood and be made with a fitted top; in 


these, all woolen pieces and odd fur pieces can be stored 


““My dear,” 





Detail of a well-planned sewing-room giving a 
simple electric fixture, perfectly adjusted to hand 
and machine work. The fixture is shown by Black 
and Boyd, New York City. 


chute. 


aif 34) aq When the linen-shelves occupy one 
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Detail of sewing-room showing the closed slides of dumb 
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The plug for the electric iron 
runs beside the closet which holds the pressing-board. 
A method of planning which saves time and energy. 


without trouble from moths. Between the floor and drawers a 
lining of wire will prevent the intrusion of mice. 


For convenience’s sake, the spool draw- 
ers will take their places in the center 
of the set of storage drawers at a height 
of not lower than three feet nor over four. 
The introduction of small rods upon which 
to string the spools adds greatly to ease 
in work and to orderliness in a place 
where order is difficult; a group of four 
drawers two inches in depth, inside meas- 
urement, will hold darning cotton, silks, 
scissors, needles, and all trifles which, 
though small, have a distinct use and are 
often bought more economically in quan- 
tities. Above the central group of small 
drawers, deeper drawers may again be 
placed to hold patterns and cotton or silk 
pieces. Care should be taken in planning 
the drawers in regard to weight; often all 
ease in pulling them out is sacrificed to 
weight and size, and it is better to have 
smaller drawers six inches deep and di- 
vided in two than one long drawer. 

There is much to be said in favor of 
combining the sewing-room with the linen- 
room. Such a plan can be worked out 
with great success. Suppose the clothes 
chute — and every house should have a 
clothes chute — suppose the clothes chute 
drops from the sewing-room to the laun- 


dry and suppose a dumbewaiter is installed at the side of the 
The soiled clothes fall to the laundress below who re- 
turns them later, clean and snowy, on the dumb waiter; they 
arrive within a few feet of linen shelves or mending basket. 
Can the amount of human energy which is conserved by such 


a method be estimated? 


side of the room a large section of stor- 


- ~— agespaceiscreated above them, chiefly 


Lone 


useful during the summer in placing 
away down quilts, winter blankets, and 
extra bed covering, making also in 
winter places convenient to store the 
chair slips, covers, and the curtain- 
ings which change a house into sum- 
mer time. 

Beneath the linen cupboardsisroom 
for deep drawers; linen-shelves need 
not run below eighteen inches of the 
floor. 

The place for the sewing-room, then, 
will include the clothes chute, dumb- 
waiter and linen-shelves, while the 
entire remaining space can be devoted 
to dressmaking. Here, at the side of 
the set of drawers and designed to 
run with the linen cupboards will be 
found a good-sized closet in which to 
hang unfinished gowns; the hooks will 
be placed at a proper height for allow- 
ing trains of evening gowns to escape 
the floor. A second closet will hold 
the ironing-board, velvet-brush, whisk 
broom, cutting-board, and cleaning- 
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solutions — in this 
closet, or in one es- 
pecially spaced, re- 
sides the ghostly 
fitting-form which 
saves hours of ef- 
fort in “‘trying-on”’ 
and which every 
seamstress wel- 
comes as her com- 
panion. When 
space must be econ- 
omized the doors of 
these cupboards 
can be made to act 
as a triplicate mir- 
ror by insetting the 
mirrors on the back 
of each door, but 
where there is room, 
the mirror is better 
arranged in accord- 
ance with the right 
light and may be 
fastened to the wall. 
Open shelves for 
filing fashion maga- 
zines and for hold- 
ing sewing-baskets complete the room, and these, together with 
the cupboards, closets and mirrors, fill nearly the entire wall, 
leaving the openings of the windows to complete the room. 
Seats for the principal workers are necessarily unsociable since 





A sewing-room which combines the linen-room 


as well. Beneath the linen-shelves are deep 
storage-drawers and above are cupboards for plac- 
ing away blankets, quilts, and supplies. A fea- 
ture of this corner of the room is the comfortable 
closet in which to hang unfinished gowns. 


in order to have the light over the left shoulder, schoolroom . 


fashion, they cannot sit facing each other. 

In earlier days, not long distant, the sewing-machine was 
not an unmixed blessing, while time for work was shortened and 
long seams became bagatelles, but whatever was gained in time 
values, was lost in energy. The introduction of the little electric 
motor, whose cost does not exceed fifteen dollars, and which 
can be attached to any machine, completes the invention, and 
to-day it becomes a real aid to the house equipment. Swift 
work without fatigue is the slogan of all housework. The right 
position of the sewing-machine is at right angles to the window, 
operating with the light to the left. 

The sewing-room shelves not only bear the fashion plates and 
mending-basket but also carry a reference library on home eco- 
nomics: standard volumes dealing with the care of the house, 
with textiles, and all questions regarding the mechanism of 
cleaning and planning the housework. These gathered into com- 
pany yield here their best return of good fellowship; no other 
place in the house offers so inviting a place for the set of friendly 
consultants, and near them a small desk will relieve the cor- 
respondence desk, or study, of household papers. 

The purpose of the room is primarily for sewing and for this 
reason its position in the house is on the north side, where the 
north light is steady, but when this is secured the problems of 
ventilation and heat arise. The sewing-room is the one room 
in any house where the radiator is inconvenient before or under 
a window; no human being can sit and sew within a few inches 
of a hot radiator or in a draft, consequently the small radiator 
should be as distant as possible from the sewing chair and an 
ozonator or electric fan used for creating air currents. 

In a western sewing-room which was planned for the ground 
floor and was built large and comfortable, a dining-room table 
took its prominent place as work-table, and when large work 
was under construction, the extension leaves made an ideal 
cutting-board. 


Within whatever size the four walls may enclose the sewing- 
room, whether it combine linen-room or housekeeper’s office, 
the decorative treatment should give perpetual delight. Never 
should it descend to the commonplace or become the catch-all 
for odds and ends of furniture. It is no true economy to harbor 
ugly things in any spot in the house. Chairs may be high or low 
and tables small or large to mect the convenience of each house- 
hold, but they should be simple in line and pleasing to the 
eye. 

The sewing-room is for action and may be treated with free- 
dom in both color scheme and design and its bright piquancy 
must acknowledge one law alone, the law of background. Aside 
from the soft, neutral coloring upon which the folds of the most 
delicate gown will hold its own, the room can depart from a too 
conventional treatment. Moreover, it is the woman’s room, 
exclusively, and it does not share the formal dignity of the larger 
rooms. The vertical lines of cupboards and shelves create a 
feeling of height even in a small space; when these are painted, 
and quaint flowered motifs are used upon panels and drawers, 
a gay effect is produced which is successfully carried out in 
combination with rush-bottomed chairs. Such treatment can 
even transfigure the sewing machine, which by no law must 
forever show an oaken grain. Solid color rugs and window 
hangings will tone the energetic little place into harmony. 

If a more dignified idea prevails, there are colonial chairs in 
silver-gray stain for which delightful tables are made and which 
create a more restful motif and one to satisfy the most critical 
of house owners. Seldom will the room, unless it forms part of a 
sitting-room, countenance the luxury of mahogany furniture. 
The special sewing-tables, either Sheraton or the popular Martha 
Washington makes, are for the occasional moment’s work. 

It thus comes about that while sewing and mending are the 
functions of the sewing-room it can also be a room of beauty 
which will repay a hundredfold the few hours spent in thought 
and the comparatively small expenditure. Few housewives 
realize their discomfort until they stop to count the hidden rest- 
ing-places of their scattered implements. 

Women are beginning to wake up to the fact that to do a 
good piece of work they have to have the right tools to do it 
with. Man’s old slur against woman that she did everything 
with a wire hairpin, 
from buttoning her 
shoes to mending 
the baby carriage, is 
still true—in spots. 
Women, for so many 
generations, have 
learned to do with- 
out things, that 
they do not, as men 
do, try instinctively 
to determine the 
easiest and_ best 
way of performing 
their work. They 
do their work— 
but with an undue 
expenditure of time 
and energy. 

Can a _ sewing- 
room be achieved 
in a house already 
built? This is the 
delightful puzzle to 
which every wo- 
man can find an 
answer. 





Convenient arrangement of linen shelves in 
the house of Professor Cotton, Ardmore, Penn- 
sylvania, built to run out and in on steel grooves. 
Each drawer has a removable label and the depth 
is gauged according to the size of the articles 
placed in them. 
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One is tempted to believe that Hewlett’s Senhouse, with his passion for naturalizing flowers, must once have paid 
a visit to this lovely spot on Mt. Desert and planted these Madonna lilies. 


A little water-garden which looks as though Nature had done all, — but she has n’t. With a marshy pool to start with, 
one may make as fairylike a spot as this with its water-hyacinths and pond-lilies 
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THE PLACE FOR THE VEGETABLE GARDEN 


BY LEONIDAS W. RAMSEY 


OW is the time of year when we study the seedsmens’ 

catalogues. Page after page we gaze upon the indi- 

vidual specimens that have been photographed because 

they are the perfect results of perfect conditions, and, 
in our mind’s eye, we see our whole garden filled with just such 
incomparable plants — pole-beans that rival the one that Jack 
climbed to the Ogre’s castle, tomatoes of a speckless ponderosity, 
cauliflowers like old-fashioned bouquets in frills of gray-green 
crinkly paper. In fact, in our mind’s eyes, we see our vegetable 
garden that is to be as a thing of beauty, but how often do we 
make this beauty an actual thing? The trouble is that we are too 
apt to treat our vegetable garden like a Cinderella — very useful, 
but not worth a pretty dress so that she may take her place be- 
side her proud step- 
sisters, the flower- 
gardens. Why not 
dress her up and let 
us realize how good- 
looking she really is? 
Why not teach the 
Proud Sisters to be 
more sisterly, why 
not have them grow 
up together, side by 
side — why not have 
our vegetables for 
eating and our flow- 
ers for cutting in the 
same garden? And 
why not give this 
useful garden as well 
considered and _ in- 
tegral a place in our 
landscape planning 
as we do to that 
flower-garden whose 
blooms we grow pri- 
marily for their color 
and mass in the glow- 
ing painting we cre- 





If our vegetable garden is good to look at we are going to want 
to stay in it to look at it. 

And if we want to stay in it, we shall want to keep it good- 
looking. 

And the way to keep it good-looking is to work in it. 

And if we work in it we beat the bugs. 

And, if we beat the bugs, the vegetables are thriftier. 

And if the vegetables are thriftier they are better to eat. 

Therefore, beauty in a vegetable garden makes the vegetables 
better vegetables. 

Q. E. D. 

First of all, the vegetable garden must be a formal garden. 
Does n’t that sound important? Architecturally considered, a 
vegetable garden 
planned along the 
lines of the carefully 
careless English Cot- 
tage Garden sort of 
thing would be a 
nightmare. A flower- 
garden that looks as 
though we had sown 
the mixed _ seeds 
broadcast may be a 
joy, but imagine a 
vegetable garden 
where lettuce and 
corn, pole beans and 
radishes dispute the 
right of way in the 
same foot of ground! 
A vegetable garden 
must be laid out in 
rows; therefore walks 
between the rows or 
between series of rows 
are the backbone of 
the garden, and the 
consensus of opinion 
is that a brick back- 


ate with living plants? bone is the best. 
Get what the paint- The Old Woman who lived in a Shoe might have solved the problem of what to do with her Brick gives color and 
children if she had set each child to work in its own little individual garden plot. warmth. whereascon- 


ers call a “‘fresh eye”’ 
wher next you look 
at vegetables in a garden; look at them as though you had never 
seen them before; pretend you did n’t know whether they were 
vegetables or flowers. 

““What a wonderfully fine and fluffy fern!” you might say in 
your ignorance as you stooped to pluck a carrot top. Or, as you 
stopped to admire a row of stringless, green-pod, bush beans, 
‘“‘Couid anything be more luxuriant than this edging plant with 
its delicate tendrils and half-hidden flowers?” And when it 
comes to a patch of green corn rustling and flashing in the sun- 
shine its countless flexible Toledo blades, would n’t you exclaim 
at the beauty of it if you saw it for the first time? 

“See here,”’ some practical person may say, “why all this to-do 
about beauty in a vegetable garden? You can’t eat beauty can 
you? Beauty is n’t going to make these vegetables any better 
vegetables, is it? Beauty is n’t going to help you to get there 
before the cutworms and the potato-bug! If you sit mooning 
over the beauty of a patch of green corn, it is n’t going to keep 
that nasty, slickery blight out of the half-ripened ears, is it?” 

Yes, itis. Because — 
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crete is chilly-look- 
ing and fhe sharp edges of a gray or white concrete walk are a 
bit severe even for a formal garden. Of course, grass paths 
would probably be the cheapest at first cost, but the most ex- 
pensive in the end when we counted the cost of our endless 
struggle with that underground network of grass roots. How 
can any one believe that plant life is n’t intelligent? It’s pretty 
intelligent to leave a path and get into a garden bed at the rate 
of a mile a minute. 

Concrete, to be sure, is easily cleaned, and when all the walks 
connecting with the garden walks are made of concrete, it is 
properly used. Macadam or gravel walks are good as they have 
a certain degree of warmth in color and texture, but they become 
sticky when damp, and, on that account, the garden cannot be 
watered as freely as is desirable. 

And why save our sundial and bird-bath for the flower garden 
or the lawn? Would n’t it be fun to figure out by a shadow on a 
bronze disk how long it had taken us to weed the onions? or to 
watch, while we rested on our hoe, some parent bird snatch a 
moment from his countless trips between his babies and our bugs 
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to refresh himself at the round shallow watering-trough in the 
shadow of some shrubs? Yes, shrubs, or some compactly grow- 
ing tree. Or a lattice fence covered with vines. For a vegetable 
garden ought to be a garden enclosed. We don’t want to hoe our 
corn for the edification of our neighbors or to dig potatoes to 
amuse those idle passersby who always become stoppersby when 
they see another man working — vicarious exercise seems to be 
the only kind some folks find invigorating. 

Permanent paths make a garden more difficult to plow in, 
but the vegetables grown for home consumption will do best 
if the cultivation is intensive. A relatively small space, 
wisely manured and carefully tended, with one crop 
planted as soon as another crop goes, will yield 
more and better vegetables than an acre of 
rows spaced for horse cultivation. But this 
elimination of the horse does n’t mean the re- 
turn of the Man and the Hoe for the heavy work. 
A hand-cultivator can be pushed along on its little wheel 
as easily as a baby-carriage, and in no time at all the gar- 
den can be put on dress parade. 

There are disadvantages in having the vegetable garden al- 
ways in the same spot; the soil gets played out through having 
the same elements 
taken from it season 
after season. Well, 
then, study your 
soil. Find out what 
it needs and feed it. 
If you don’t know 
how to find out for 
yourself, ask Uncle 
Sam; the Agricul- 
tural Department 
at Washington will 
examine the soil for 
you, and it will do 
it so promptly, that 
you will get the idea 
that you have done 
the Department a 
favor in taking your 
troubles to it for 





solution. 
i Try it when in 
Brick walks are probably the best kind for doubt 
vegetable gardens. They are easily cleaned and The new veget 
ines is 


give color and warmth. 
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The vegetable garden may be made an integral part of the plot plan and may have a beauty 
peculiarly its own. It should be designed along formal lines because of the traditional rows which 


are a necessary factor in garden efficiency. 





The garden should be a unit in the 
general ground plan. It should 
be screened from _ the 
neighbors whether by 
a planting, a fence, 
or a building. A 

lattice may act 






















as a screen to 
the garden and as 
a background for the 
lawn. A latticed arch 
is an attractive entrance, as 
is also a simple gate and arch, 
or a grapevine arbor. 


ble garden may not be father’s gar- 
den alone, but may be used for the en- 
tire family, with a parterre reserved for 
each member. That children like to work in 


an individual garden is shown by the success of the school gar- 
den; and with a little plot reserved for edch in the home garden 
the child will cultivate a love for nature and for tidiness which 
will be invaluable, apart from the advantages of out-of-door 
work. The older people may have a parterre commensurate 
with their strength and ability, the careful working of which 
Gardens may be made 


may add many years to their lives. 
which neighbors get 
together in main- 
taining and a simi- 
lar scheme may be 
worked out in such 
institutions as old 
mens’ homes, old 
ladies’ homes, pri- 
vate schools, and 
orphanages. 

We wonder, if 
one were set down 
blindfolded in the 
midst of a neigh- 
borhood garden, 
and his eyes then 
uncovered, whether 
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Could any foliage plant be more attractive than 
this curving line of bush beans? 


he could judge of the social standing and 
of what might be called the communal 
intellectuality of the locality by the kinds 
of vegetables that were being grown. 
We wonder, for one thing, whether we ’d 
find out that the cabbage is inevitably 
plebeian. We wonder. But we are sure 
of one thing — he could tell a child’s gar- 
den from a grown-up’s every time. 
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THE HOME MAKERS 


WE SELECT A SITE 








|’D just as soon have a camel to dinner 
as an architect, any day in the week. 
Of course, it’s just the same with a 
throat specialist or a preacher or a 
plumber. J ’’m afraid of their special 
knowledge, that is I’m afraid of their 
humps. I’m always surprised when 
a plumber appears without his pipe- 
wrench, or a throat specialist forgets 
to ask you to say, “Ah!” or when a 
preacher buttons his collar in front. The only thing I can do is 
to say to myself, ‘‘ Well, maybe you can tell me something about 
drains or adenoids or salvation, but I can tell you something 
about how to sell steel hoops.”” In other words, I hide behind 
my own hump. 

The easiest way is to take it for granted that we all have 
humps of some sort, so it’s just the same as if we did n’t have 
humps at all; and we can get right down to a nice human basis. 
This is mighty easy to do with Powell. Architect though he is 
(and he’s a mighty good one, too; he’s designed all sorts of won- 
derful things— Greek bandstands, and garbage destroyers, and a 
hospital that it would be almost a pleasure to die in), good as 
he is, yet he does n’t wear a T-square in his disposition. He’s 
modest, as I’ve said before, and he’s a good listener as well as a 
good talker — he’s interested and that makes him interesting. 
But if anybody thinks that because he listens to what you have 
to say and turns it over carefully he has n’t ideas of his own, 
they’ll wake up to find themselves mistaken. He has convic- 
tions, a New England streak of granite in him. 

“I see your point of view, but I disagree with it absolutely.” 

Sometimes he plumps out with a remark like that. I can’t 
help liking him, and I never tried not to. I gave up trying to 
dislike people long ago. : 

As you know, he promised to help us with our house, but he 
did n’t come around again very soon. I knew he felt that it 
might look forth-putting on his part. Another invitation seemed 
“indicated,” as the doctors say, so we had another dinner, low 
candlelight and all that sort of thing. After dinner I began 
to feel desperate. Powell had lighted his pipe, and I had lighted 
a Pittsburg perfecto, one of those skinny cigars that you buy 
by the running foot. 

“Well,” I said, “what are the qualities a person ought to look 
for in the site of his future homestead?” I never was very 
strong on tact. 

Powell took his pipe out of his mouth and sat caressing the 
bowl for a minute. 

“It seems to me,” he said, “that often the trouble with people 
is that they know beforehand too definitely what they want. 
They think a house is like a pair of pants” (he said pants — 
he’s a Bostonian), “‘but it is n’t. A house is really an idea. If a 
man started out with a hard and fast list of specifications for 
the site of his home, he’d probably find a hundred sites that filled 
the objective bill of particulars, and yet none of them would 
suit, somehow. In the end, he’d probably select a site lacking 
a great many things he had considered indispensable. Yet it 
would ring the bell. It would suit him.” 

“T see what you mean,” I said. “We really have a sort of 
image in our mind. We feel what we want rather than know it, 
and by the response this inside feeling makes to various places 
we shall know the right place when we find it.” 

“That’s the idea,” said Powell. “This inside image, as you 
call it, is really a sort of touchstone, and if we could develop it 
as we can a photographic plate, we would probably be sur- 
































prised to see how little common sense or rudimentary reason 
there is in it, or, rather, how common sense is overlaid by other 
things as the bony skeleton is overlaid by living, expressive 
tissue.” 

“‘Let’s abolish common sense,” I said in my impulsive way. 

“Well, hardly that,” said Powell, “but it might be a good 
thing if we had common-sense experts whom we could call in to 
decide on practical, utilitarian matters, and then we could pass 
on to things of more importance.” 

“We might,” piped up Lydia, “have a Board of Common 
Sense like the Board of Health,” and she quoted an imaginary 
ordinance of this imaginary board. “‘ ‘Nonsense must not be 
shaken out of windows but put in covered receptacles. The de- 
partment wagons will collect it once a week.’ ” 

“That woudn’t do,” said Powell, “‘for nonsense is n’t the 
opposite of sense. There’s something celestial about nonsense, 
just as there’s something philosophical about humor.” 

“I suppose,” I said, “‘there’s something architectural about 
our present talk.” 

“Well, let’s get down to dots,” he said. “The practical con- 
siderations are really few in number. First, we want transpor- 
tation facilities to and from business, the shops, school; second, 
conveniences of living — gas or electric light, water supply, 
sewage disposal. These things seem indispensable, and yet they 
really are n’t. Millions of families in the land are happy with- 
out gas or electricity. Lamplight or candlelight is really the 
softest, the most intimate and homelike light in the world. 
Well water piped through the house is often just as good as any 
municipal supply, and private sewage disposal in cesspools is 
often as good as pipe-line sewers. Even convenience of transpor- 
tation is not an unmixed blessing. It would be good if every one 
of us had to walk a mile or two to the station.” 

“That’s all very well,” I said. “I’m willing to walk a mile or 
two, when I want to; but I don’t want to feel I have to whether 
I want to or not. And I don’t want coal-oil on Lydia’s mind. 
Exercise and old-fashioned lamplight and open fires are all right 
when they’re voluntary and supplementary.” 

“Of course,’ said Powell, “if you can’t take the inconven- 
iences of your home in a sporty spirit, you’d better have every- 
thing presented to you on a platter. It would surely be inadvis- 
able to saddle yourself with anything that’s irksome, that would 
get in under your guard and work on your nerves.” 

‘I am in favor of a private water supply,” I said. “Then, 
when I came home cross, Lydia could put some lubricating oil 
in the carbureter, or disconnect the pump plunger and drop it 
down the well. No woman’s education is complete until she has 
learned how to disarrange the household mechanism so that her 
husband will have to get busy and forget his grouch.” 

I could see that Powell did n’t exactly know how to take this 
speech of mine. It embarrassed him. He thought maybe I was 
hinting at matrimonial quarrels. He has the theoretical atti- 
tude toward life that every bachelor must have. 

“Investment is another practical item that we have to deal 
with,”’ he said looking at me with an unconscious animus for hav- 
ing made him feel uncomfortable. “‘I suppose you’d be ashamed 
to build anything that was n’t a good investment. If you did, it 
wou!d be a misdemeanor against which the nation would rise. 
Yet a person might ask what there is in common between the 
stock market and his home.” 

**I agree with you perfectly,” I said pleasantly. “If a man 
regarded his home simply as an investment, he would never 
make unproductive improvements, those unnecessary and even 

(Continued on page rzviii) 











NATURE GARDENING AS A HOBBY 


BY MARY BRONSON HARTT 


ILD GARDENING” I should have chosen 

to call it, only that unhappy term has been 

so pulled about that it no longer knows what 

it means. Landscape architects use it to 
describe an artful and sophisticated massing of effective 
wild-flowers (bought of the seedsman) to heighten the 
charm of borders fringing velvet lawns or plumey shrub- 
beries. Botanists apply the word to wild-flowers planted 
out in rows, each with a neat label like a tombstone — an 
animated herbarium. Neither the one nor the other is 
natural, neither the one nor the other lays any valid claim 
to wildness. 

Your wild wild garden has no look of a garden at all. 
It appears to be a bit of unassisted nature. It begins with 
a stretch of virgin landscape — a young copse or wood 
with reaches of wild meadowland adjoining and a brook 
meandering through, for choice. The wild gardener, hav- 
ing possessed himself of this much natural scenery, sets 
himself not to make it over into a tame park, but to aid 
and abet Nature there in the humblest ways, fighting her 
foes, developing ner broadest resources, coaxing her to 
perform on his preserves all the pretty tricks she knows. 
He plants things—else why a garden? — but plants them 
nature-fashion, taking no liberties in the name of scenic effect. 
When he has done his best, the spot will be a plant-sanctuary, 
where all the shy wild things that are native to his part of the 
country have taken refuge before the advance of civilization. 

Landscape gardening is for the moneyed man; botanic garden- 
ing for the scientist. But nature-gardening is for the least of us, 
who, owning never so small a scrap of wild land, is willing to put 
into his hobby intelligent, affectionate, personal effort. Money 
can do nothing here. You could not trust a hired gardener about 
the place at all. He would do more damage in an hour than a 
year would make good. A landscape gardener — unless he was 
a devout botanist — would be almost as much of a menace. 
Wild plants won’t bear cultivating. At least if they do bear it, 
they promptly change their habit, ceasing to be wild. The only 
fertilizer they need is the rich forest loam brought in about their 
roots. It costs nothing to stock the garden. Saplings and 
shrubs, the despised “‘wild trees and bushes” of the farmer, are 
to be had from neighboring woods and copses for the trouble of 





A boulder covered with ferns. Some of the ferns could only be persuaded to 


live on powdered rock brought from the native spot of the fern. 
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Except that such richness was rather too good to be true, there was nothing 


to betray the fact that anybody had been busy but Nature herself. 


trundling them home in a wheelbarrow. Even the expense in 
time cannot be so vast; for the most successful wild-gardener 
this continent has seen was first of all a busy editor. He was 
his own forester, gardener, and landscape architect. Yet the 
whole work of evolving his little natural paradise was done in 
spare time. 

It was my happy fortune to know in its glory this particular 
wild garden and the gardener — the late Dr. George U. Hay, 
whose summer home was at Ingleside, New Brunswick. When 
I first saw the garden it had been for seventeen years the absorb- 
ing hobby of its owner, who was botanist and nature-worshipper 
in one. The little grove contained specimens of every variety 
of tree native to the province, and of nearly all the shrubs. All 
the native ferns, even the rarest and most delicate, which 
could only be persuaded to live on powdered rock brought from 
the place of their birth, were to be discovered somewhere in the 
woods or among the rockeries, and some five hundred flowering 
plants bloomed in their season in meadow, woods, or brookside. 
It was a complete botanic garden in two acres of land! Yet to 
look at it (save for the cultivated area immediately about 
the cottage) you would never have guessed it had been 
gardened at all. Except that such richness was rather too 
good to be true, there was nothing to betray the fact that 
anybody had been at work but Nature herself. 

And indeed, that was almost the literal fact. So faith- 
fully had Dr. Hay understudied Nature, she might have 
been said to have overseen the whole job. 

When the wild gardener went afield to capture plants, 
he did not grub up every promising specimen he could lay 
trowel to, “‘toting” them home to be arranged where they 
would look the prettiest. He took only such plants as he 
felt sure he could provide with a good home and that de- 
gree of luxury to which they had been accustomed. He 
was singularly fortunate in his little two-acre plot. It 
comprised an amazing variety of soils and conditions — 
deep shade in the heart of the wood, a rocky ravine of toy 
dimensions where the land fell away toward the brook, 
moist levels along the stream, a stretch of open sunny 
meadow with a delightful roll in it, and a high barren 
knoll where even heather would grow. Now and then, he 
could find conditions to suit almost any sort of vegetation. 
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One of Dr. Hay’s greatest successes was in transplanting maidenhair ferns, which 


are very rare in the southern part of New Brunswick. 


In considering a new plant, he took careful note of the site 
it had picked out for itself — the lay of the land, kind of soil, 
moisture, exposure to the sun, and — remembering that plants 
are cliquey, cherishing marked affinities and antipathies among 
their vegetable neighbors — the character of the trees, plants, 
and mosses growing immediately alongside. If the wild garden 
did not offer anywhere within its bounds conditions closely 
similar, Dr. Hay simply left that plant where he found it. If 
he could provide for it properly, he went about the business of 
transplanting with deliberation and a degree of ceremony. I re- 
call the capture of a modest orchid, a little white-veined, mottled 
leafed Goodyera. Before disturbing the plant, he made elaborate 
observations. We taxed him with taking the temperature, the 
humidity, and the direction and velocity of the wind. I know he 
put down the depth of shade, the direction of the slope, and the 
names of vegetable neighbors. As for soil, his party being a large 
one that day, he proposed simply the taking home of a con- 
siderable section of the surrounding scenery. 

The orchid being dug up with a liberal ball of earth round the 
roots, was tenderly wrapped in newspaper and laid aside, while 
into paper bags, which he produced from all his pockets, went 
various little loads of loam to be parceled out among the on- 
lookers. Lastly, he stuffed into another bag a square yard or two 
of the lovely moss Goodyera had been cooling its toes in. 
I inquired whether “‘any old moss” would n’t do as well; 
for the way was long, the roads hot, and our arms bulged 
with earthy smelling packets. But no, the wild gardener 
would omit no precaution that might make the exile more 
at home. That was the way he worked. 

And that, indeed, was the whole secret of his unique 
success. Painstaking study and slavish following of Na- 
ture’s own planting methods together with plenty of 
Nature’s endless patience. 

Collecting wild flowers in a live garden is vastly more 
precarious than filing dried specimens away in an herba- 
rium. There is no “once for all” about it. Some plants 
take most kindly to the sanctuary from the first, increas- 
ing and multiplying through decades of all sorts of 
weather. Others persist in declining to live after trans- 
planting. Such Dr. Hay put in, season after season, now 
here, now there, always hopeful and every now and then 
rewarded with a signal triumph. Other plants still will 
apparently die, and then, after a season or two, will turn 
up at some distance from the spot where they were 
planted, completely acclimated and hardy. Others, after 
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taking hold most heartily, will gradually dwindle and 
disappear. 

There is always a tendency on the part of the plants 
originally on the ground, to throttle and exterminate new 
settlers; so the wild-gardener is forever on the alert to 
protect his nurslings from the natural jealousy of the 
natives. He has to protect them sometimes, too, from the 
assaults of strangers who want to go a-maying in his 
woods, or from telephone linemen or section gangs on the 
railway, accustomed to take scandalous liberties with “‘ wild 
‘trees.” It is this stimulating gamble, this ever-present 
uncertainty that makes the excitement of wild gardening. 

One of the more long-lived successes of Dr. Hay’s gar- 
den is shown in an accompanying illustration. Maiden- 
hair is rare indeed in the southern part of New Brunswick. 
The luxuriant clump of fern and orchids still spraying out 
round the foot of a silver birch at Ingleside, he brought 
down from Andover, a hundred and fifty miles up the river, 
something like fifteen years ago. Having found them 
growing under birch trees with a western exposure, associa- 
ting daintily with wild yellow lady’s-slipper (Cypripedium 
pubescens), he selected for the delicate things a spot at 
the root of his own birches so like the site they left that they 
have flourished mightily, orchids and fern together, the maiden- 
hair fronds attaining a really prodigious spread. Discovering 
later on, nearer home, a few specimens of a taller variety of 
lady’s-slipper, he added them to the happy family under the 
birches, where they made themselves perfectly at home. 

Another pretty four de force was the carpeting of the bare 
boulders scattered through the woods with waving rock-fern. 
Dr. Hay and his wife purloined these rich fern-carpets one by 
one from dense woods on the other side of the river, paddling over 
late in October, and stripping rocks in the wilder parts of the 
forest where their loss would never be felt. Yes, they carefully 
peeled off the whole densely woven mat of roots and fronds, 
rolled it loosely on itself, and staggered with it down to the boat, 
where it took up as much space as a slaughtered bear. 

Along with the ferns they carried every bit of earth or dis- 
integrated rock they could scrape off the denuded boulder. 
This they carefully applied to the Ingleside rock before they 
draped it with the green mantle of ferns. Pressed down on this 
layer of earth and well watered, the fern-mat flourished as if it 
had never been moved. 

Not content with covering all his own boulders, Dr. Hay 
(Continued on page zziii) 





A wild garden has no look of a garden at all. It looks like a stretch of unspoiled 


woods, a young copse with meadowland adjoining. 
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The fascination of a garden is complete when it holds an invitation 
to rest. To this pleasure, garden furniture contributes an important 
and charming aid. A garden offers its fullest return of delight where 
special seats have been arranged in well chosen spots, and where, 
among the delicate flower masses, are places for leisurely enjoyment 
of color and perfume. House furniture is primarily chosen for use, 
but the usefulness of garden furniture depends upon its beauty. 

In consequence, the design of such furniture is subject to the sur- 
roundings. The informal rustic chair and the semi-formal slatted or 
painted benches are appropriately decorative when they are grouped 
beneath overarching trees to serve the social hour of afternoon tea or 





SIMPLE 
FURNITURE 
FOR THE 
GARDEN 





A garden seat that is also a 
tool-box. The seat lifts up to 
form the cover. The inside is 
dry even in a driving rain. 














to invite a quiet half hour before an exquisite view. Such designs 
have recently been carried out in new forms and they are practicable 
even under the trying climatic conditions of the northern and east- 
ern states. They are useful in woodland stretches or wild haunts. 

The choice of garden furniture, as to whether it be formal or in- 
formal, depends upon the general design of house and environment. 

In the more formal garden which becomes a part of the architec- 
tural feeling of the house, the garden furniture is conceived and car- 
ried out asa part of the scheme of the whole. 

We are indebted for the use of these photographs to the firms men- 
tioned on page 106. 
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BOOSTING THE EARLY VEGETABLES 


BY N. H. ELLSWORTH 


HE easiest way to make most flowers ‘7 ’ simplest ones are four-sided bottomless 
and vegetables mature earlier is by Seles boxes with a glass over the top, while 
using the various forms of bell glasses, others are similar, but have two panes of 
plant frames, and other devices which glass. In other forms there are several 
have been happily called “garden boost- lights of glass, one of the most useful be- 
ers.” A great variety of these are now ing the three-light frame. These frames 


upon the market and others can easily be can be used to advantage in placing over 
made at home so that no one need go rows of plants which one desires to hasten 





without these useful garden helps. A good frame for hills of squashes or melons. along. There are also some clever little 

For many years the gardeners in the devices of stiff paper with glass covers 
suburbs of Paris, London, and other Eu-_ . which are very useful for individual plants. 
ropean cities have made large use of vari- These glasses and frames can be utilized 


in so many ways that it is difficult to men- 
tion them all. In the perennial border 
they are helpful in bringing into early blos- 
som any of the spring-flowering bulbs. The 
blossoming of daffodils, tulips, hyacinths, 
and the various forms of Narcissi, may 
thus be hastened, and an early start ob- 
tained for peonies, irises, the various kinds 
of phloxes, and other hardy perennials, so 
that they will blossom a fortnight earlier 
than usual. One can, of course, hasten the 
growth of all the annual flowers in a simi- 
lar way. In the vegetable garden these 
protectors are especially useful for cucum- 
bers, melons, squashes, and similar vine 
crops which are planted in hills, so that 


ous forms of bell glasses which are set over 
the young plants in early spring to hold 
the heat, protect them from frost and in- 
sect enemies and thus force them into 
rapid growth. Until recently these glasses 
have been available to American gar- 
deners only through expensive importa- 
tion, but they are now offered here by 
some dealers, and are well worth buying 
for certain crops. The best form has an 
opening for ventilation at the top. These 
glasses have the great advantage over 
wooden frames that they allow the full 
play of sunshine upon the plant and the 
soil around it so that there is no shadow 
cast on any part of the enclosed space. 





One of the most remarkable develop- The French form of bell glass is now offered a few frames will answer the purpose for 
ments in American gardening during the by American dealers. the home garden. They are also very use- 
last decade has been the great increase in ful in the case of transplanted seedlings 


the use of plant frames. These are now made and offered by like tomatoes, egg-plants, peppers, cabbages, and many similar 
several of the most important greenhouse manufacturers in vegetables. In all of these cases the protection from insect ene- 
such variety that one can buy a frame to meet any need. The mies is nearly as important as the protection from the cold. 








A GLASS WIND-SCREEN GARDEN SEAT 


DESIGNED BY AMY F. TRIPP 


OR use on a broad terrace by the sea, is the to some sort of shelter; and for such contin- 


garden seat with glass wind-screen seen gencies this structure has been devised. 
in the accompanying illustration. As architectural units, two of these 





























The design has been evolved to Z screens may be used in opposite 
meet the demand for a comfort- , : corners of the terrace with pleas- 
able shelter to be used in anexposed || f i, ss WZ ing effect. 

a _— ———— — J 1 ee is obviously ~~ 
and house walls fail to afford suf- , ple. e pergola arrangement o 
ficient protection in extremes of A beams when vine-covered, affords the 
weather. : f JZ shade and ventilation desirable to 

To the nature lover, the wind- ,; — 4 >> offset the heat from the glass, but 

swept terrace, when the surf is p Hut | P| this heat on a cold day in spring or 
7 ’ fall may well prove an added attrac- 
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running high, is a most alluring f ll 
spot if he can keep from being f @ tion of this little sort of greenhouse 
blown over long enough to watch f i ¢ IENK for human beings. 
the waves come tumbling in. We 7 4 The posts are set in cement, the 




















sashes made removable for winter 




















poor little human beings are soon = NE 

overpowered by the sight of na- ‘ — x storage. 

ture’s majesty if we can only view Built of cypress and stained, the 
it through eyes filled with windy | screen costs $75.00. The price of the 
tears, and are soon glad to trot back ™ seat is $10.00. 
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FRIENDLY BEETLES 


BY MAY LOUISE COOPER 


ANY beetles are disastrous to the flower garden, 
but the common ground-beetles (Carabide) and 
the ladybird beetles (Coccinellide) are of enor- 
mous benefit. In almost any flower garden, if a log 
or stone is overturned, our common ground-beetles will scamper 
forth. Toward evening one may be caught easily, without injur- 


ing it, and if placed under a glass will make an interesting study. 
They are about the simplest in form of the beetles, and the gar- 


dener will do well to learn how to distinguish them from the 
noxious species and give the well-doers protection. The latter 
vary in length from about two-eighths to five-eighths of an 


inch. Their heads are normal and one-fifth as long 
as the entire bodies. All are equipped with biting 
mouth-parts similar to the grasshopper, and with two 
bright eyes and two thread-like antenne with distinct 
cylindrical segments. Six strong, active legs enable 
them to chase over the ground or ascend a tree to 
capture the enemy which, may he, is a caterpillar of 
the brown-tail or other noxious moth. The elytra or 
wing-covers of the ground-beetles meet in straight 
lines down the back and are horny or leathery, and 
look like burnished black metal with reflections of 
green, blue, and copper. The hind wings are mem- 
branous and fold back un- 
der the elytra when at rest. 
The larve of the common 
ground-beetles, usually called 
grubs, feed upon soft-bodied 
pestiferous insects, which go 
into the ground to pupate, 
while the larger ground- 
beetles demolish cutworms 
and especially noxious cater- 
pillars. 

Our largest species of the 
common ground-beetles, 
sometimes called the search- 
ers (Calosoma scrutator), were 
recently imported from Eu- 
rope into Massachusetts to 
prey upon the gypsy-moth 
caterpillars. They are hand- 
some specimens, with bodies 
of green, gold, and blue, and 
wing-covers of burnished 
green and violet margined 
with red. In form they are 
very similar to the Carabidz, 
but two or three times as 
large. 

An interesting species of 
ground-beetles (Lebia grandis) 
from one-fourth to one-half 
inch in length, with bright- 
blue wing-covers and yellow- 
ish thorax and head, has won 
an important reputation, be- 
cause of its success in de- 
stroying the soft-bodied in- 
sects which go into the 
ground to pupate, such as 
curculio, cutworms, and the 
eggs of the potato-beetles. 





Lebia grandis, the 
beetle which destroys 
pupae of cutworms. 





The various stages of the Calosoma sycophanta, which resembles the Calosoma 
scrutator or common ground-beetles which were recently imported from Europe 
into Massachusetts to prey upon the gypsy-moth caterpillars. In the lower left- 
hand corner the beetle is seen attacking a caterpillar. . 
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The potato-beetles with yellow-and-black striped elytra are 
ever ready to victimize some of our flowering vines. 

Probably no insects have been given as much protection by 
humanity as the bright cardinal ladybird beetles. In nursery 
days, we delighted to hold one of them on a finger tip, which we 
waved, and excitedly sang, — 


‘Ladybird, Ladybird, fly away home! 
Your house is on fire! Your children will burn!” 


and watched with intense interest for the tiny red gown with 
black polka dots to unfasten and disclose the dainty, membra- 


nous hind wings as it flew away. 

The torsi of these attractive little creatures have 
but three segments. Their heads, which are equipped 
with biting mouth-parts, most of the time are bent 
downward and almost hidden by the pro-thorax, thus 
making the ladybird when at rest appear more per- 
fectly oval. Both adults and larve of this family feed 
on aphides, scales, and soft-bodied insects, and will 
locate wherever prey is abundant. The female lays a 
yellow mass of eggs on some old wood, rough bark, or 
underside of a leaf, intelligently selecting a location 
where prey is, or promises to be, plentiful. Male and 
female live sociably with their 
larve and in all respects are 
excellent parents leading the 
larve to the best feeding- 
places until they become old 
enough to fend for them- 
selves. These larve of the 
ladybird are queer -looking 
objects, only one-fourth of an 
inch long, with six gaunt legs, 
and backs marked with spiny 
processes. Greedy little crea- 
tures, they scurry around 
after the mother, feeding 
voraciously on any victim 
they encounter or on the 
eggs of some minute insect. 
As soon as they are fully 
grown, they select some leaf, 
or tree, or favorable spot 
where they may attach them- 
selves to pupate. There are 
several species of this family 
often found but frequently 
not recognized as relatives of 
the ladybird of our childhood. 
The twice-stabbed ladybird 
(Chilocorus bivulnerus) is black 
with a red spot on each outer 
wing and feeds upon scale 
insects, checking their in- 
crease. The tiny black lady- 
bird (Microweisea  misella) 
will attack with good results 
the San José scale, and the 
Vedalia cardinalis almost en- 
tirely subdued the cottony 
cushion-scale of the orange 
groves of California. 

The villain of the ladybird 
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family is a large yellow species spotted with black, and must be watched 
for and annihilated, for he delights in defoliating our blossoming vines. 
Few garden lovers are able always to tell at a glance which insect to 
welcome and which to debar. Even one well versed in entomology would 
be obliged to have a microscope ever at hand to distinguish in all cases 
the minute harmless insect from the minute noxious parasite. Many 
species of the same family are as opposite in looks and character as are the 
human beings of various countries. But the writer, after a practical ex- 
perience, feels certain that it is best to destroy all insects that appear within 
the house, and then lure to the garden with food and drink the friendly 
visitors, birds, toads, ground-beetles, red ladybird beetles with two black 
polka dots, and the black ladybird beetle with a red spot on each wing-cover. 
The beetles, of course, are not our only friends in need. We all know what 
will happen to our crops if, like the folks of Chillingworth, we kill off all our 
birds because we begrudge them the few cherries and berries that they help 
themselves to during their tireless warfare on destructive beetles and aphids. 
The average diet of the robin is forty per cent pestiferous insects, so let us 
cheerfully grant him a few cherries for a well-earned toll. Even these he will 
decline after the wild fruits are thoroughly ripened. Had it not been for his 
militancy in previous years against the aphis, slug, and curculio, perhaps 
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this season we might have been deprived of any harvest of cultivated cher- ? 
ries. All of us should be proud of the robin, and vote that he is worthy of The tiny black lndstied btailie, Biseunices isda sees, te 
having some wild cherry and mulberry frees planted for him. In this way its various stages, attacking the San José scale. 


we might keep our cultivated fruit and also enjoy the robin’s rhapsodies. 

The graceful, engaging, but solemn little phoebe is even more indefatigable in good works than the robin. His diet is ninety per 
cent pestiferous insects and noxious spiders, the greater part of which are caught on the wing, and he will rarely help himself to 
cultivated cherries, preferring the wild growths. The phoebe is an enemy of the May-beetles or, as they are more commonly called, 
June-bugs. This assertion will interest us more deeply if we know that it was the white grubs, the larve of the June-bugs, that last 
summer destroyed our glorious delphiniums after they had grown to be four feet high! 

Insects make up forty-five per cent of the catbird’s diet. Only when ripened wild fruit is not to be found will he sample our culti- 
vated strawberries. So let us not be stingy with him for the small refreshment of a few berries, since he is the bird visitor that will 
call in the evening, and search out the larve of cutworms and other destructive insects that live beneath the surface of the ground 
during the day, and only fare forth at night to prey upon our plants. Let us remember, too, that many a nip taken from choice fruit, 
was only taken because the bird’s keen-sighted eye beheld some minute injurious insect feeding on that very spot. 

Even the poor crow, despised for his depredations in the newly planted cornfield, will work for us to exterminate the noxious 
snout beetles (Calandridz) whose larve live in the tips of the ears of corn, to the disgust of the one husking. The crow will search 
out cutworms, also, when the corn is growing, and perform the same grade of work for us in the flower garden, demanding only a 
meager salary of a few berries from sumac, cedar, viburnum, and dogwood. 

The crow’s labors for us are most fortunately supplemented by those of the lowly, ill-shapen toads. The toads do not bring to us 
the jewel described by the superstitious of old, but they bring comfort by defending our flowers. If kindly treated they sometimes 
live to be thirty years of age, and while unattractive in appearance, are perfectly harmless to our plants. They attack only noxious 
worms and insects, but it is to be feared that the toads seldom are appreciated for the excellent work they do for the garden in 
August, when hordes of grasshoppers invade to blight and defoliate. 

There is a saying that every toad in a garden is worth a dollar to the 
gardener, so when you see a nobby little fellow taking a sun-bath in- 
stead of shoving him away, try scratching his back with a twig. At 
first he may hop away, but pursue him gently with the soothing twig 
and soon he will settle down and blink his content. We once had as a 
friend a toad that came out from under our porch every evening at 
the same hour and squatted beside us while we scratched his back. He 
lived to be a patriarch of toads and we mourned him as an individual 
who had done his share in making the world a better place to live in. 

These friendly visitors to the garden are doubly appreciated by any 
one who has tended flowers and knows some of the innumerable visi- 
tors that are not good to have about. In an excellent little paper- 
covered book called Garden and Farm Almanac, published by Double- 
day, Page and Company, under the head of Insect Enemies and How 
to Conquer Them there is a list of insects that injure particular plants, 
with a description in tabulated form of the plant, injury, time, cause, 
name of insect, and remedy or preventive, with some remarks and 
cautions. With such a help as this, one need not leave all the hard 
work to the birds and toads and ladybird beetles, but if one does n’t 
leave some bad bugs alive what will the good bugs do? 


** Greater bugs have little bugs 
Upon their backs to bite em. 
Little bugs have lesser bugs 
And so on ad infinitum.” 





The twice stabbed lady-bird beetle is black with a red spot on each 
outer wing. It feeds upon scale insects. 
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Inlaid. Height, 2 feet 3 inches. Price, $35.00. 


This pottery, designed by E. E. 
Soderholtz of West Gouldsboro, 
Maine, is a cement product made 
of a standard mixture of one 
part cement and two parts coarse 

‘ sand. It is not cast, but turned 
or spun, and finished with vari- 
ous tools by hand. It is pro- 
duced in several colors, — gray, 
white, brown, buff, green, blue, 
and the various shades of terra 
cotta. It is strongly reinforced 
with galvanized steel wires and 
is climate proof and practically 
indestructible. It is even so 
strong that pieces on Mr. Soder- 


Height, 3 feet 6 inches. Price, $18.00. 


Height, 8 inches; diameter, 1 foot 8 inches. Price, $10.00. 


POTTERY 


Height, 3 feet 8 inches. Price, $30.00. 


holtz’s place that have been ex- 
posed to the weather for ten 
years show no sign of fracture. 

The pottery when used in its 
natural (cement gray) color is 
particularly happy for many of 
our New England gardens, where 
the gray rocks and ledges and 
the evergreen predominate, and 
it is not unlike the general color 
of the Japanese garden orna- 
ments which are made from the 
native granite. The colored pieces 
are produced by incorporating 
mineral pigment with the cement 
mixture. 


A sundial that would be an addition to a garden. 


Height, 1 foot 2 inches. Price, $12.00. 
Height, 3 feet 7 inches. Price, $25.00. 


Gazing-globe pedestal. Height, 3 feet 2 inches. 
Price, $20.00. Price of globe, $15.00. 
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One of the important requisites to the complete- 
ness and beauty of the home and grounds surround- 
ing it, is an enclosure of quiet dignity, which gives 
the desired protection in full keeping with an attrac- 
tive background. 

We have mastered the art of combining beauty with strength for the pro- 
tection of large grounds, suburban homes, private estates, parks, school 
grounds, church premises, cemeteries, etc. 
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Cyclone Fence is readily distinguished from all others 
and easily recognized as supreme in quality and work- 
manship. It conforms strictly to our specifications as 
to height, weight and gauge of wire, close and even 
spacing. 
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Large illustrated catalog sent free on 
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Please send me free illustrated 
O Cyclone Property Protection Fence 
O Cyclone Ornamental Lawn Fence 
O Cyclone Chain- Link Fence 
O Cyclone Cemetery Fence 
O Cyclone Vine Trellis and Arches 
O Hy-grade Iron Fencing and Gates 
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Cyclone Fence Co., Dept. 139, Waukegan, III. 


O Hy-grade Iron and Wire Work for Kennels, Poultry Houses, Zoological Gardens, etc. 


We plan Cyclone Fence protection with the same crit- 
ical judgment exercised by the connoisseur in planning 
the hangings and fittings in your home, to make a 
complete and harmonious whole. 

Our Engineering Department is at your service 
without cost. 


request. Always address Main Offices: 


Cyclone Fence Company 


Illinois 


Oakland, Cal. 


Dept. 139, 
Chicago, 









catalog on items checked below: 
O Cyclone Entrance Arches 
O Cyclone Flower-bed Border 
O Cyclone “‘ 4 in 1” Playground Outfits 
C) Cyclone Walk Gates and Drive Gates 
© Cyclone Farm Gates 
O Hy-grade Window Guards and Grills 











COLLECTOR’S SCRAP-BOOK 


RARE GLASS AT THE HUNTER SALE 


BY VIRGINIA ROBIE 


UCTION prices are always inter- 
esting, sometimes illuminating, oc- 
casionally astonishing. At the re- 
cent sale of the Pleasant Hunter 
Collection at the American Art Galleries in New 
York, many records in current prices were 
broken. A collection so varied and so complete 
drew a large and representative audience from 
many parts of the country. On three consecu- 
tive afternoons, nearly the same group of people 
assembled and the attention was as breathless 
as if the newest war play were being presented. 
Fads and hobbies change from year to year; 
and in no better way may they be gauged than 
on such an occasion. Not only were the speci- 
mens extremely rare in their respective classes, 
but they had been gathered in such numbers 
as to make the collection notable in a city famous for the oppor- 
tunities it offers to buyers of beautiful old objects of art. 
There were cases of Canary Luster, of the rarest types of 
Silver Resist, of Rose and Purple Lusters, of Wheildon, of 
Turner, of Salt Glaze, of Worcester, of Leeds, of early American 
blown glass, of the much sought for purple English glass, and of 
the highly decorative milk-white 
glass painted in brilliant colors. 
Many of the choicest examples 
of Rose and Purple Lustre will 
enrich a well-known Chicago col- 
lection, but the finest of the old 
glass will remain in New York. 
The Copper Lusters went for 
comparatively low prices and 
furnished one of the surprises 
of the sale. Another but more 
cheerful surprise was supplied by 
the Historical Blue Staffordshire. 
Truly it is never safe to predict what dark-blue Staffordshire 
will or will not bring. Who could have foreseen that a ten-inch 
“‘McDonough’s Victory” plate would reach the high figure of 
fifty-seven dollars, or that a nine-inch “City Hotel New York” 
plate would go at eighty dollars? The New York plate is, of 
course, a very good one, but ““McDonough’s Victory” may be 
secured any day with a little 
patience and a twenty dollar 
bill — for less than twenty if 
one have Staffordshire luck. 
Several cup plates sold well, 
notably a dark-blue “Cad- 
mus” for seventeen dollars 
and Stevenson’s “Stoughton 
Church” for forty dollars, 
the latter making an excel- 
lent record per square inch. 
The gem of the Staffordshire 
was a fruit-dish with tray 
showing Dr. Syntax in three 
different views, namely “The 
Wit of the Window,” “Drawing from Nature,”’ and “Bound to 
a Tree.” Collectors of Syntax designs will recognize the rare 
combination here. The printing was remarkably clear and the 





An English tureen. 





Two mugs and a sucrier. 





A pair of sugar bowls with covers, and rare plate. 


color equal in beauty to old Nankin. A raised 
floral border and a deep open-work band added 
value and interest. The price paid for this old 
dish, one hundred and thirty-five dollars, was 
the highest of the first day of the sale. It is in- 
teresting to note that when the first portion of 
Dr. Hunter’s collection was sold two years ago, 
the real bargains of the sale were in Stafford- 
shire. Whether historical pieces are again on 
the rise remains to be seen. If they are it will 
be a happy time for the dealers. 

The old glass showed the same taste and dis- 
crimination on the part of Dr. Hunter as did 
the china. Indeed, this sale will be the stand- 
ard by which future ones will be measured for 
a long while to come. There were fine speci- 
mens of German and Bohemian glass and a 
beautiful array of old flip mugs. Chief interest centered in the 
milk-white glass and in the purple or amethyst glass of English 
origin. The present demand for all the purple shades accounted 
for the lively bidding. David Belasco, whose liking for samplers, 
old printed fabrics, and glassware is well known, was a keen 
bidder for the fine amethyst specimens. A pair of mantel vases, 
urn-shape with covers, went to 
Mr. Belasco, for seventy dollars. 
To him alsowent a pairof pressed 
celery glasses of the same beauti- 
ful color for the big figure of sixty- 
two dollars and fifty cents apiece. 
They were not so attractive in 
design as the vases, or so fine 
in workmanship, but they were 
splendid examples of deep pur- 
ple. Other good things secured 
by this collector were a pair of 
English glass pitchers flashed 
with red, twenty-six dollars each, and an American glass vase, 
about 1830, fifty dollars, a cream jug of purple glass, twenty-two 
dollars, and a number of opaque or milk-white pieces. To another 
purchaser went a fine Stiegel tumbler, decorated in enamels, for 
nineteen dollars— not a big price considering its age and rarity. 

Historic bottles were numerous and reasonable. Some of the 
real bargains were pepper- 
boxes. Salt-shakers also 
went for a song. Where are 
the good old dayswhen a fine 
Copper Luster fluted pep- 
per-box would easily bring 
eighteen or more round dol- 
lars? Most of these small ar- 
ticles went to one buyer who 
may be considered very for- 
tunate. Possibly it merely 
meant that only one pepper- 
box enthusiast was present 
— and one hobbyist always 
has-a clear field. 

As a whole, the painted white glass went at fair prices. Some 


charming bits brought only six, seven, and nine dollars. The dec- 
orative quality of this glassware is difficult to convey by either 
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text or photographs. The colors are bril- 
liant, producing in some cases a most vivid 
effect. There were teapots, mugs, jugs, 
tankards, hot-water pitchers, and several 
covered dishes. Birds, flowers, heraldic 
designs, medallions, and biblical figures 
made up a wide range of ornamentation. 





An Apostle mug, 1746, and a Swiss 
tankard, 1745. 





A mug of German make, dated 1801, 
and a sucrier. 





A German pitcher, and a Bavarian mug. 


Thirty dollars was paid for a beautiful 
tureen with cover and tray decorated in 
birds and flowers, and thirty-five for amug 
with the four apostles, Matthew, Mark, 
Luke, and John, painted in an arched 
framework, with the date 1746. 

Mr. Arthur Vernay of New York, Mr. 
Hill of Boston and Mr. Roberts were large 
purchasers of this glass, and I am indebted 
to them, and to two collectors who desire 
to remain unknown, for the privilege of re- 
producing the charming pieces illustrated. 
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A House In Perfect Harmony 
With Its Natural Surroundings 


HAT can be said of practically quired in a high testing portland. 

any white concrete house. It fits Medusa White Houses are strong, dur- 

itsenvironment—andatthesame able, fire and weather-proof. Medusa 
time has a distinctive and individual White is now recognized by modern 
appearance. Houses made with _ architects and home builders as the 
MEDUSA WATERPROOFED material which combines permanence 
WHITE PORTLAND CEMENT of construction with adaptability for 
keep their good appearance perma- the most artistic treatment in archi- 
nently. They remain a rich stainless tectural design. It is unsurpassed as 
white. The waterproofing keeps out the a medium for exterior and interior 
rain and snow and prevents discolora- stucco decoration of all kinds. 
tion—without affecting the strength, . * “ 
durability and hardening of the con- Letus send you ““The Medusa White 
crete in any way. It keeps the walls House.’’ It isa little booklet showing 
dry—makes the houses damp-proof. what many home builders have done 


* x x with Medusa White 
EDUSA 


Medusa White has Portland Cement. 
eve roperty re- Sent free on request. 
ee WATER PROOFED, a 
WHITE PORTLAND CEMENT 


The SANDUSKY PORTLAND CEMENT CO. 
Room P-2, Engineers Building 
Cleveland, Ohio 
































“ Nothing adds to the richness and dignity of the home like well-selected prints.” 


THE PRINT-COLLECTOR’S QUARTERLY 


for February contains the following articles, fully illustrated : 
HONORE DAUMIER, by Loys Delteil. 
THE TAROCCHI! PRINTS, by Emil H. Richter. 
THE GONCOURTS AND THEIR CIRCLE, by William Aspenwall Bradley. 
THE RECENT ETCHINGS OF DONALD SHAW MACLAUGHLAN, 
by Cleveland Palmer. 


Annual Subscription, Two Dollars 
HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY, 4 PARK STREET, BOSTON 
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Light and Beauty 


Your lighting can be one 
of the most artistic features of 
the room; the fixture itself, 
and the. light showing 
through the glass, soft or 
brilliant as the use of the 
room may require—but 
always beautiful. Illustration 
shows one of the 


Macbeth-Evans 
Lighting Fixtures 


of the Adam design. 

It gives the stateliness of the old- 
time candle fixture and the softness 
of candle light, with the ample and 
steady light of electricity. 

The glassware used is Decora, a 
comparatively new glass of great 
softness and exquisite dainty color- 
ing lending itself to treatment where 
richness and restraint are wanted. 

Send for portfolio on Home 
Lighting, stating if you care to, the 
particular period or design in which 
you are interested and which rooms 
you desire to illuminate. 


Macbeth-Evans Glass Co 
Pittsburgh 


Sales and Showrooms also in New York 
Chicago, Philadelphia, St. Louis 
Boston, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Dallas 
San Francisco 
Toronto 





Portfolio on | 
Home Lighting 








Reg. U.S. 
Pat. Off 


Street 









City and State. 










Macbeth-Evans Glass Co Pittsburgh 





BOOK REVIEWS 


Stately Homes of California, by Por- 
ter Garnet, with an introduction by 
Bruce Porter. We sometimes fancy that 
California was created when the Creator 
happened to be in a smiling mood. Such 
opulence, and such perfect taste — moun- 
tains and cascades, flowers, geysers, and 
immemorial redwoods, with the sea ever 
beating on the shining sands. It is fitting 
that the human inhabitants should take 
hints from the Creator, that they should 
be opulently hospitable. We suppose 
there must be some poor persons in Cali- 
fornia, but we can never imagine it; and 
these stately homes pictured, often in 
color, represent to us the Western varia- 
tion of the ancestral cabin. It must be 
lovely to be born to sunken gardens and 
plashing fountains, to discuss the price of 
Southern Pacific in a loggia suggestive of 
Moorish Spain. If we turn from these 
mansions of stucco and concrete, where 
the sunlight lingers lovingly, to the shin- 
gly architecture of rock-bound New Eng- 
land with some sense of relief, to what can 
it be due except a half recognized envy 
lurking in the midst of our spinstery vir- 
tue? (Little, Brown & Company, Boston. 
$2.50.) 


Early American Craftsmen, by Walter 
A. Dyer. Mr. Dyer’s work is of course 
well known not only to collectors but to 
the general public as well. ‘Early Ameri- 
can Craftsmen” is clear, comprehensive, 
and most important of all, it is extremely 
interesting. Mr. Dyer strikes the per- 
sonal note; he not only surveys the work 
done by various American craftsmen who 
were also often artists — he gives us the 
men behind the work. This is as diverse 
as the men themselves, ranging from the 
beautiful glass created by Baron Stiegel 
in Revolutionary days through furniture 
and clocks and pewter and pottery up to 
architecture itself. We learn much of 
Samuel McIntire of Salem and of Duncan 
Phyfe. Paul Revere takes, as is fitting, 
a prominent place. The frontispiece is 
the crayon portrait of him made by Fevret 
de Saint-Memin in 1804. In this portrait, 
Paul Revere appears slightly fierce but 
entirely self-confident as if he were al- 
ready conscious of his comprehensive fate 
to inspire poetry and pottery, banks, 
breweries, and amusement parks. There 
are over a hundred excellent photographs 
in the book, including seventy-two full- 
page insets. The photographs are really 
better than excellent — they awaken that 
generous ardor for collecting which is one 
of the joys of life. Mr. Dyer has thought- 
fully placed a short but helpful bibliog- 
raphy in the back of the book, and there 
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Day Gardening Series.” $1.00.) 


is a good index. (The Century Company, 
New York. $2.40.) 


The Curious Lore of Precious Stones, 
by George Frederick Kunz. Dr. Kunz 
has received a gold medal from the Pa- 
nama-Pacific Exposition for his remark- 
able collection of books about gems. He 
stands in the first rank as an expert in 
gems, and is connected with Tiffany and 
Company of New York in this capacity. 
From the wealth of his knowledge of 
precious and semi-precious stones, he col- 
lected a treasure-house of curious lore — 
superstitions, traditions, facts and his- 
tories — that makes the most interesting 
and delightful reading and study for all 
who feel the fascination of gems. He goes 
back through all history for his material. 
It is truly a remarkable book, with a 
practical interest for almost every one. 
The illustrations are very numerous and 
fine. (J. B. Lippincott Company, Phila- 
delphia. $5.00.) 


California Garden City Homes is a 
book of stock plans of houses and house 
lots designed for the Garden City Com- 
pany of California, which is an organiza- 
tion of certain numbers of the Garden 
City Association of California who are 
actively engaged in practicing some of the 
higher aims of the Association, namely, 
the designing and building of gardens 
and homes and the consistent architec- 
tural development of real estate subdivi- 
sions and town sites. The book contains 
many wash drawings of houses of from 
four to twelve rooms, ranging in price 
from $600 to $10,000 with line drawings 
of floor plans. It is published at Los 
Angeles by the Garden City Company of 
California. 


Climbing Plants, by William Watson, 
with an introduction by D. Robinson, 
author of The English Flower Garden, is a 
comprehensive and interesting book on 
climbers, describing the best varieties for 
different locations and kinds of supports, 
from the hardy vines, such as wistaria and 
Ampelopsis Veitchii, to climbing orchids. 
To those of us familiar with the eccentrici- 
ties of New England winters, the list of 
vines that grow outdoors in England 
sounds like the flora of Eden; but if we 
would try to give the vines a duplication of 
their preferred conditions for contented 
growth, no doubt we could do much more 
than we do. At any rate, the lovely pictures 
in color make one emulous. (Frederick A- 
Stokes Company, New York. “Present 
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TWO PROMISING FRUITS 


URING recent years many important 

varieties of peaches have been intro- 
duced, some of which are proving acquisi- 
tions of great value. The Frances is one of 
the best of these. It ripens just after the 
Elberta, a season very desirable for a home 
garden tree and it has many qualities in its 
favor. It is hardy in both tree and bud, of 
good size and excellent flavor. Professor 
U. P. Hedrick writes that it is handsomer 
than the Elberta, having a richer back- 
ground of yellow and more brilliancy in 
its red cheek. It is more nearly round and 
more uniform in size and shape. 

Another fruit which has recently at- 
tracted much favorable mention from the 
most critical authorities is the Opalescent 
apple. It hes been known for about ten 
years, having developed as a chance seed- 
ling in Ohio. A bulletin of the New York 
experiment station says that it is one of 
the most attractive apples grown. It is 
large, shapely, nearly or quite covered 
with a brilliant red on a yellow ground — 
a veritable feast to theeye. In quality, too, 
it is excellent. While a comparatively new 
variety, Opalescent is well known by pro- 
fessional pomologists and now deserves 
more notice from fruit growers. Its season 
ends in January, rather short for a com- 
mercial variety but it ought to prove 
profitable for late fall and early winter. 
Cold storage, too, prolongs the season. 
The young trees on our grounds are hardy, 
vigorous and productive — all characters 
thus marking it as a promising variety for 
New York fruit growers. We know of no 
other apple better fitted to compete with 
the showy Western fruit. 


PEACHES FOR SUCCESSION 


NE of the most important planting 

problems for the home gardener is 
that of selecting varieties that will give a 
succession of crop over a long season. A 
moderate production of fruits or vege- 
tables for many weeks is greatly to be pre- 
ferred to a surplus for one or two weeks. 

A helpful table in this connection has 
lately been published by the New Jersey 
Experiment Station. It is a list of peaches 
that ripen in that state from about the 
middle of July until the middle of Octo- 
ber,.thus giving three full months of this 
luscious fruit. 

These varieties in the order of ripening 
are: Greensboro, Arp, Carman, Lola, St. 
John, Hiley, Champion, Belle of Georgia, 
Elberta, Frances, Fox Seedling, Iron 
Mountain, Krummel October. 

One should add to it the J. H. Hale, 
ripening just after Elberta and the best 
of the new varieties. 

Peach growers are advised to plant peach 
trees in early spring, buying one-year-old 
trees which are from three to five feet high. 





A Well-designed Pergola 


is the finishing touch to the architectural 


and landscape perfection of elaborate grounds—it is 
“the one thing needful’’ to confirm the artistic character of a 
modest homestead—and it may be relied upon to redeem and beautify even the 
smallest yard, or one that is lacking in natural advantages. 


CYPRESS, ‘the Wood Eternal,” is the pre-eminent pergola 
wood because “CYPRESS lasts practically forever” —DEFIES ROT- 
INFLUENCES which destroy most other woods — does not warp, shrink or 
swell like most woods —takes paint and stain perfectly but does not need 
either. (See Govt. Rept., Vol. 1) 

c i i ins SKETCHES, DETAILED 
Vol. 40 So iReBeAwinGstch Seer Das acnes and FULL SPECIFICATIONS 
for erecting five new and original designs for beautiful and practical PERGOLAS and one 


COLONIAL ENTRANCE, all easily built and costing from a few dollars up to several hundreds. 
Not “‘stock patterns’’—each was SPECIALLY DESIGNED for us. WRITE TODAY for Vol. 40, 


NOTE —These plans are in no way similar to those in ‘‘Vol. 30°’ — they are new. 
When planning a Pergola, Mansion, Bungalow, pasture-fence or sleeping porch, b “With CYPRESS you BUILD BUT ONCE” 








Let our ‘‘ALL-ROUND HELPS DEPARTMENT” help YOU. Our entire resources are at your service with Reliable Counsel. 


SOUTHERN CYPRESS MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 


1206 HIBERNIA BANK BUILDING, NEW ORLEANS, LA., and 1206 HEARD NAT'L BANK BLDG., JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 








INSIST ON CYPRESS AT YOUR LOCAL LUMBER DEALER'S. IF HE HASN’TIT, LET US KNOW IMMEDIATELY 














The Atlantic Monthly 


(Present Edition in excess of 50,000 copies) 


The Wouse Beautiful 


has a proposition of interest for those 
who wish to put their leisure to ad- 
vantage by taking subscriptions for 


The House Beautiful 


For particulars address 
Circulation Department, 
The House Beautiful, 
3 Park Street, Boston, 
Massachusetts. 





‘¢The Atlantic Monthly has added to its laurels 
by printing fiction of unusual quality, delightful 
and helpful essays, and inspiring articles on the 
Great War that gave information not to be found 
elsewhere.” 











35 cents a copy $4.00 a year 
Three months’ trial subscription 50 cents 
THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY COMPANY 
3 Park Street, 

Boston, Mass. 


The Atlantic Almanac for 1916 
sent free on application. 
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BUYING FRUIT TREES 


N most home gardens there is room 

for more fruit trees than are now 

present. This condition can easily 

be improved at very small expense, 
and the garden made much more produc- 
tive through many future years. Young 
trees of our various orchard fruits are 
now available at prices ranging from ten 
to fifty cents per tree. They are easily 
planted, require very little care after 
planting and come into bearing within a 
very few years. 

These fruit trees should be bought from 
nurseries rather than from the agents who 
come around with gaudy catalogues. You 
are much more certain to get the varieties 
you select when you send your order direct, 
and you will usually pay less than half as 
much. The greatest danger of the amateur 
is in buying the trees advertised as three- 
year-olds and recommended for early 
bearing. Such trees should not be ac- 
cepted as a gift, for they are too old to be 
transplanted so successfully as younger 
trees. 

in buying apple trees select the largest 
or XXX size of one-year-old trees or the 
medium or XX size of two-year-olds. The 
former are the ones chosen by commercial 
orchardists, and in general are probably 
more desirable. The same statements 





About midsummer the cions should be cut back 
to make them sturdy. 


WEED 


BY CLARENCE MOORES 





An old branch heals over slowly, seldom making 
a good union. 


would apply to buying pear trees, pro- 
vided they are grown in a long season 
climate where the young trees attain a 
considerable size. In buying plum trees, 
two-year-olds are desirable except in the 
case of the Japanese varieties where one- 
year-olds are to be preferred. 

Many nurseries offer several sizes of 
peach trees. The smallest and cheapest 
are the so-called June-budded trees, which 
have grown only a single season after the 
bud was inserted in the rooted stock. 





Montmorency cherry trees bear fruit the second 
season after planting. 


xvi 


These are usually not more than two feet 
high and are probably not so desirable for 
the average amateur as the XX trees a 
year older. These XX trees, however, are 
really more desirable than the XXX trees 
of the same age because the shock in trans- 
planting is not so great. One of the most 
successful commercial orchardicis prefers 
the June-budded peaches which he cuts 
back above and below until he has, for 
planting, what is really little more than a 
budded cutting, which takes hold very 
quickly and grows rapidly. 

There is great satisfaction in watching 
the growth of a young fruit tree. You can 
shape it to any form you wish by judicious 
summer and winter pruning, and you will 
be surprised to find how early it will 
reward you with crops of delicious fruit. 
This is especially true of cherries, peaches, 
and plums which come into bearing two 
or three seasons after planting. 


THE GENTLE ART OF CLEFT- 
GRAFTING 


ANY years ago Francis Bacon de- 

scribed gardening as the “Art which 
doth mend Nature.” In no garden opera- 
tion is this mending process quite so much 
in evidence as in that of Grafting, by 
means of which one is able to transform a 
tree so that it will bear almost any kind 
of fruit that one wills. In most parts of 





The wax remains in place as the cions grow. 
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America, this art is chiefly used on apple 
trees, either for the purpose of converting 
a wild seedling that produces worthless 
fruit into one that shall bear crops of the 
finest improved varieties, or else for the 
purpose of making one tree bear several 
sorts of fruit. 

The method of grafting most commonly 


used is called cleft-grafting. It is so simple - 


a process that any one who is willing to be 
a little careful can easily succeed at it, and 
it is one of the most fascinating operations 
which the amateur gardener can under- 
take. 





Dwarf pear trees begin to bear fruit 
earlier than standards. 


‘ Briefly stated the process of cleft-graft- 
ing may be described thus: A young branch 
about an inch and a half in diameter is 
sawed off, generally near the trunk or a 
large limb. This is the head or stub to be 
grafted. A bit of twig from a tree of an 
improved variety is cut to two or three 
buds: this is the “cion.”” The base of the 
cion is trimmed to a wedge shape. The 
head is now split across through the 
middle with a grafting-chisel hit by a 
wooden mallet and the cleft is held open 
by the enlarged end of the chisel. The 
wedge-like end of the cion is next pushed 
into the cleft in the head in such a way 
that the bark of the cion is even with the 
inner bark of the branch. Two cions are 
usually set in one head. The chisel is now 
carefully drawn out so that the pressure 
of the branch holds the cions tightly in 
place. 

The next step is to cover all of the ex- 
posed parts with grafting-wax, so that the 
sap will go from branch to cion and there 
shall be no exposure to air and disease 
germs. 

In a short time, the buds on the cions 
will begin to grow. As they are getting a 
large part of the sap that would naturally 
flow to the end of the branch cut off, they 
will push ahead rapidly and by the end of 
the season may be several feet long. The 




















Old-Fashioned 
Hardy Flowers 


We are the largest growers of Hardy Perennial 


Plants in this country. 


catalogue of these giving name, color, height, and 
time of flowering of nearly a thousand species 


and varieties. Also a number of 


PLANS OF HARDY BORDERS 





together with list of suitable plants for sun or 
shade; and full instructions for planting and future 
We will be glad to send you a copy free. 


care, 


Please mention this magazine 


HENRY A. DREE 


We have issued a special 


HARDY PLANT 
SPECIALISTS 


we 


ed 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 




















Stain Your Houses, Camps and Bungalows — 
Shingles, Siding, Timbers and Trimmings. 


Cabot’s Creosote Stains 


bring out the beauty of the grain in soft, rich tones 
of moss-green, bungalow brown, tile red, silver- 
gray, etc., instead of covering it with a painty coat- 
ing. The effect is harmonious, restful and satis- 
fying. The colors are lasting, inexpensive and 
easy to apply, and the Creosote penetrates and 
preserves the w * 

You can get Cabot’s stains all over the country. Send 

for stained wood samples and name of nearest agent. 
SAMUEL CABOT, Inc., Manfg. Chemists, 129 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


* Imitations are made of kerosene and are dangerously inflammable 











‘Stained | with Cabot’s Creosote Stains. 
Benjamin Proctor, Jt. Architect, Boston. 




















Underground 
Garbage Receiver 


The Sanitary Way to Keep Garbage 
It is buried in the ground close to the kitchen. Only 
top and cover is exposed, is convenient but never un- 
sightly. It is water tight—snow and frost proof— 
emits no foul odors and keeps away flies, mice, dogs 
and cats, Always closed, can easily lifts out for empty- 
ing. Dumping door opens with foot lever,closes itself. 


ness in the home. 
to show you Majestic Specialties. 


and Park Refuse Cans, Metal 
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Coal Chute 
and Cellar Window 


Protects the House and Grounds 

It prevents your house, lawn, walk, flowers and 

shrubs from being littered up and ruined with coal 

dust and stray lumps. A glass door servesas a win- 

dow, when coal is not being received. It locks from 

inside and is absolutely burglar proof. Can be put in 
already built home or built into a new one. 







Write for Catalog of These Two Home Necessities 
These two Majestic specialties meet the present day demand for sanitation and cleanli- 
Send for the catalog and get the whole Majestic story. 


Ask your dealer 


The Majestic Company, 601 Erie St., Huntington, Ind. 


Manufacturers of Coal Chutes, Garbage Receivers, Milk and Package R. 
Burners, Street Plant Bones, Pipe and Pipeless Warm Air Furnaces, Hose Reels, ete. 


all-metal B. Windows, Rubbish 
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North Carolina Pine 
“THE WOOD UNIVERSAL”’ 


When you build or remodel your home, remember that while 
you may use only the best paints, stains and enamels, in the 
final analysis it is the wood underneath which counts the most. 


North Carolina Pine, because of its well-balanced absorbent 
power, is best suited to take perfectly and retain permanently, | 
any decorative finish. 
Because of its toughness and durability, it will outlast many of the hard- 
woods. And, because of the matchless tracery of its figure, it will impart 
to your home a beauty not obtainable by the use of any other material. 
Moreover, it is inexpensive. 
Beautiful Free Book—Many helpful suggestions are contained in 
our Home Builder’s Book—pictures and floor plans of modern 
houses; panels showing in true color the wide variety of finish 
|  & to which this wood lends itself, etc. A postal will bring it. 


North: Carolina Pine Association y 
Norfolk, Va. 
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Your old favorite Sweet 
Shrub, Lilac, Syringa, Snow- 
ball, Hollyhock, Larkspur 
and Phlox — in large plants, 
sure to bloom this year. 
Why wait years for trees to 
grow? 
Instead, beautify your place 
with Hicks-grown trees and 
shrubs —and enjoy thetr 
beauty and cool shade at once. 
attrib ecre ate We specialize in 15-year-old trees as high as the roof and 18 feet 
Any tree or plant from our nur- 


series which fails to grow sat- wide. While our regular prices are not high, a desire to reduce 
isfactorily will be replaced our immense stock of shade and ornamental trees enables us to 


Write for ‘‘ Home Landscapes x x 
quote very attractive prices. 


—Trees That Save Ten Years.” 
HICKS NURSERIES, Jericho Turnpike, Westbury, L. I. 


Twenty-year-old tree from Hicks Nurseries 


Or, if interested in flowers, 
“* Hicks Hardy Garden Flow- 
ers” 




















Will make your home grounds a perfect picture. 
grow everything from little violets to sturdy oaks. ae 


roses are famous from coast to coast. Free delivery ev- 
erywhere in the U. S. at prices that will surprise you. 

We assist in planning grounds. Our experience at your 
service free. 

Our Catalog will help in creating attractive surround- 
ings whether yours is a city lot or an estate. 

Write to-day for Catalog 109. 


WAGNER PARK NURSERY COMPANY, Box 883, Sidney, Ohio 
Nurserymen — Florists — Landscape Gardeners. 
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bark at the point of union grows over at 
the same time so that nature rapidly heals 
the cut surfaces and tends to make a 
perfect union. As a rule, the smailer the 
branch is, the more rapidly it will heal 
over. 

The cions should be taken from the par- 
ent trees late in winter or so early in 
spring that the buds have not started. 
They should be cut from well-ripened 
branches of the previous season’s growth. 
The cut twigs should be wrapped in damp 
cloths and either buried in the ground or 
laid upon a cellar floor where they will not 
dry out. 

If care is taken not to let the buds on 
the cions get started, cleft-grafting may be 
continued through several weeks in spring. 
It may begin as soon as freezing weather is 
past and continue until the leaves are well 
advanced. 





A young branch heals over quickly, soon 
making a good union. 


To many home gardeners this process 
offers an easy method of making the fruit 
garden more efficient in meeting the fam- 
ily needs. In too many cases there is a 
surplus of apples at one season and a short- 
age at another. By judicious selection of 
varieties for grafting, one can easily plan 
to bring about a continuous supply of 
the finest types of fruit. If a neighbor 
has certain sorts you like, it is only nec- 
essary to get from him a piece of twig as 
long as a lead pencil and graft it into 
your own trees. In three or four years 
the new branch will begin to bear abun- 
dantly. 

Tree grafting is one of the gentle garden 
arts which women can do as well as men. 
In fact they are often more likely to be 
successful because they are willing to take 
pains to see that each part of the opera- 
tion is so carefully done that success may 


- be assured. 
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Distinctive Table 
Decorations 


The simple elegance of the flower-float and rose- 
tubes shown in this illustration appeals to all who 
are searching for unusual effects. 

This set includes a black crystal float, two rose- 
tubes, and gray love-birds. Complete for nine 
dollars ($9. 00) delivered any- 
where in the United States. 


My new booklet, “Decorations 
De Luxe,” showing many artistic dec- 
orative effects, and suggestions for 
gifts and favors, will be mailed upon 
receipt of your name and address. 


G. E. M. STUMPP 


761 Fifth Avenue, Dept. C, New York City 














Water-Garden Plants 


A water-garden is just as practical as a 
garden of annuals, and asks for no more 
care. Water-Lilies, Lotus, Water-Hya- 
cinths, and Aquatic Plants of all kinds 
are fully described in 


My 1916 Catalogue 
a booklet that tells how to plan and 
plant Water-Lilies and other aquatics. 
Readers of The House Beautiful may 
have a copy free — write today, please. 


WILLIAM TRICKER, Water-Lily Specialist 


Box H. ARLINGTON, N.J. 
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TREES-SHRUBS-PLANTS-ROSES 


The most complete nursery stock in America — ornamental 
and fruit-' -bearing. Every specimen well rooted, vigorous, true 
to name, perfect condition. Save agent’s profit — buy direct 
JSromus. A 76-year success must mean superiorityand integrity, 


This Planting Guide Free 


Not only acatalog but a useful handbook, 
with valuable cultural directions, indis- 
pensable to planters. Send postal today. 


ELLWANGER & BARRY 
Mt. Hope Nurseries, Box 214 

















ROCHESTER, N.Y. 












































THE GARDENER’S 
CALENDAR | 
HETHER March comes in like a 


lion or like a lamb it is time for the 
gardener to be up and doing. Plans for 
the season’s work in the flower and vege- 
table garden, the greenhouse and the or- 
chard should all be definitely in mind. 
One of the most important phases of the 
month’s work should be the ordering of 
trees, small fruits, perennial flowers, and 
all the various kinds of seeds needed to 
carry out the season’s plans. It is very 
exasperating to order some cherished va- 
riety of flower or fruit and not to be able to 
get it. The surest way to avoid such dis- 
appointment is to do your garden shop- 
ping early. 


The Thousand Beauties. 


This is perhaps the best month of the 
year to get the lawn in shape. As soon as 
the snow disappears, the surface may be 
raked over and there may be added to it at 
once a liberal dressing of agricultural lime. 
This is probably the best form of ferti- 
lizer to put upon the lawn, considering the 
results it brings and its small cost. Prac- 
tically all lawns become sour from the sur- 
plus of grass clippings constantly decay- 
ing at the soil surface. This acidity soon 
causes the white clover to disappear, and 
the chief value of the lime is that it coun- 
teracts the sourness and tends to bring 
back the clover. In addition to lime an 
application of bone meal, wood ashes, or 
acid phosphate is desirable. When all 
danger of freezing is past, the surface 
should be rolled with a heavy roller. The 
new water-ballast rollers are especially 
desirable for home grounds. 

Soon after the snow disappears it is 

(Continued on page zzi) 
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America’s Nursery 


Authority —F REE 


1916 Catalog Ready—Send 
Today—Plant Early! 


Gorgeous Flowering Trees 
and Shrubs, Ornamentals, Inviting 


Shade Trees, Vines, Fruits, Roses, Plants, 
Seeds, etc., fully described and beautifully 
illustrated with half-tone plates. No Agents. 
Save money— buy direct from America’s 
leading nurserymen — 62 years’ expert 
experience. 

Hardy, Lake Erie grown stock, vigorous, 
symmetrical, free of disease. Seven kinds 
of soil, over 1200 acres, 60 acres of roses, 
48 greenhouses. 

Up to 450 carloads shipped aes 
Safe arrival and satisfaction guarant 

Thousands of regular customers every- 
where. 

Why run unnecessary risks when you can 
deal direct with America’s foremost growers? 
Get our catalogs —avail yourself of their 
valuable information, save money and dis- 
appointment. See our special collections of 
Seeds, Plants, Trees and Shrubs. 


tells what, 
Write Today! Opz,ceteleg vette plant 
acquaints you with numerous new an distinc- 
tive varieties; quotes low direct prices. Send 
at once for our general catalog No. 2 for Trees, 
Plants and or for moore descriptive Fruit 
and Ornamental Trees, No. 1. They are free/ 
Address today, Dept. 248 

















GUARANTEED LAWN SEED 


After several years experimenting we are 
able to furnish our Lawn Seed so free from 
weed seeds, waste matter and grains that will 
not grow, that we absolutely guarantee it, and 
will replace free of charge any seed that does 
not GROW. 


We have tried hard to get it right. All the seeds 
are large and well developed. Every batch is tested. 
We know that they will germinate, and that this seed 
will go at least 25% farther than the average run of 
grass seed. 3 lbs. for $1.00; 10 Ibs. for $3.00. Postage 
paid and insured. Special prices on larger quantities. 


O. M. SCOTT & SONS CO. 
413 Main Street, - Marysville, Ohio. 







































IN THIS DEPARTMENT WILL BE FOUND EACH MONTH A REMINDER 
OF THE NECESSARY THINGS FOR THE WINDOW, FLOWER, AND 
VEGETABLE GARDENS. THE MAP INDICATES FOR WHICH SECTIONS 
OF THE COUNTRY THESE RECOMMENDATIONS ARE APPROPRIATE. 


FLOWER AND VEGETABLE SEEDS 


iene best guide to the selection of these is a good seed cata- 
logue. Send for those of several firms and try some of the nov- 
elties that seem most likely to be of value. It is worth while 
to distribute your seed order, buying, as far as possible, from 
specialists in each group of flowers or vegetables. It is none 
too early to order the season’s supply of seeds. 


STANDARD APPLE TREES 


The largest size one-year trees or the medium size two-year © 


trees are likely to give satisfaction. For most parts of Sections 
2 and 3 these varieties can be recommended: — 








THE GARDEN BUYER’S REMINDER 


DWARF APPLE TREES 


The great advantage of dwarf fruit trees for the home garden 
is that each takes so little room that many more trees, and in 
consequence many more varieties, can be planted. This en- 
ables one to have a succession of home grown fruit of highest 
quality. The following varieties among others are offered by 
nurserymen on dwarfing stock: — 


Alexander Lady King David Yellow Transparent 
Banana Delicious McIntosh Wealthy 
Jonathan Duchess Stayman Winesap Wilson Red June 


STANDARD PEAR TREES 


Pears are as easy to grow as apples. The trees come into bear- 
ing nearly as soon and should be much more generally planted 
in home gardens. The following varieties will give a satisfactory 
succession of fruit: — 


Wilder Early Bartlett Beurre Bose 
Stark Tyson Flemish Beauty Anjou 
Clapp Favorite Seckel Winter Nelis 


DWARF PEAR TREES 


Dwarf pear trees come into bearing much earlier than the 
standards and are the most desirable of all dwarf trees. Nearly 
all the best varieties are available as dwarfs. 


PEACH TREES 


Peach trees cost the least of all fruit trees. They can be grown 
successfully as far north as New Hampshire, covering practi- 
cally all regions except Section 1 and the western parts of Sec- 
tion 2. The following varieties will give a succession: — 


Mayflower Early Elberts Frances Old Mixon 
Arp Beauty Champion Niagara Wonderful 
Carman J. H. Hale Steven’s Rareripe Krummel October 


APRICOT TREES 
In most regions except in Sections 1 and 2 apricots can be suc- 








Earl iy oar R sec BP acco cessfully grown. They add greatly to the value of the home 

Yellow Transparent Duchess Baldwin garden. Four of the best varieties are Blenheim, Moorpark, 

Red Astrachan Grimes Golden Northern Spy Stella and Superb. 

Red June McIntosh Red Newtown Pippin (Continued on page zlii) 
om | 


BERRIES, 2c. qt. 


or less, fresh from your own gar- 
den, May till October. Only re- 
quires garden space 12 feet square. 


‘ 
COLLINS’ 


) 


TNVDUUUNIUEUUUUQ0UTELLU0UA ULLAL 


175 Main Street 








FRUIT TREES READY TO 3EAR 


Six years time saved; handsome well-formed trees that will 
bear Apples soon. Also fifty varieties of dwarf Apple and 
Pear ‘Trees in smaller sizes. All good varieties of Peach, Plum, 
Cherry and Quince tree. Write today for Tree Book — free. 


SAMUEL FRASER NURSERY, INC., 


ALLOWAY'S $210" D8 
GLADIOLUS 


GENESEO, N.Y. 











Fruit Guide FREE 











shows this remarkably productive, easy grown, long-season 
group of strawberries and raspberries in natural colors. 
Includes best apples, pears, peaches, and other trees — 











Horsford’s Cold Weather Plants 


Seeds Ask for new catalogue offering all 
and Flower the best kinds of shrubs, trees, 


flowers, this 
surpassed. no’ 
fail to have them in 

















tells how to make orchards pay from first season of planting. that Grow fruit stock, lilies, old-fashioned flowers, your garden ext 
Write to-day. the kinds you — ip bey if re live . er. 
a severe climate. Don’t fail to see 
ARTHUR J. COLLINS snontsiote NJ. before placing spring orders. 12 for 25 Cents 
SMU ULIIIUULVNSNUANGOOUUQUOUUUHNOLLAUOOUUUUOOUAOOOLLAGE 20000 LAAT Box K aaa ae: 
-s : our big FOUR-COLOR, 116-PAGE 
Hill’s E G Cand best varieties of seeds, 
His cver g reens row Grow your own Vegetables lants and bulbs—beautifully 


on se “7 Beautify your home. Plant Hill’s Evergreens. 
7 Weare evergreen specialists, not only i 
+ ing butin planning artistic effects. - 


est — quality considered. Don’t risk failure — 
Get Hill's Free Evergreen Book. Write today. 
apa oma sae ‘3 
% Nursery Co., Evergreen Specialists 
Box 2624 ‘ undee, Ill, 








% %S Garden and Chid 
Vick’s “here uide 
Now _ Several new features. Contains valuable For 


ractical information on planting, etc. 
Ready eee splendid new varieties. For 67 1916 
zeus the Jeading authority on Vegetable, Flower and Farm 
eeds, Plants, Bulbsand Trees. Send for your copy today. Itis free. 


JAMES VICK’S SONS, Rochester, N.Y. 
9 Stone Street The Flower City 








Cut down your living expenses. Save 
time, labor and money, and get better crops 
by using 


Planet Jr foc" 


This No. 12 Planet Jr is a single and dou- 
ble wheel hoe in one. The plows open the 
furrows and cover them, The culti- 
vator teeth work deep or shallow. The 
hoes are wonderful weed-killers. Un- \é 
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illustrated. 
for the GLADIOLUS, or mail usa 


Box 2124, Waterloo, lowa 
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Send an order 
today for your copy, 


oe 
| P—J P—] tf at 





[PURE SEED SPECIAL/STS 








breakable steel frame. Strong high J 
steel easy-running wheels. Can be 
used gi man, woman orboy. Costs # 
little. Lasts a lifetime. 

New 72-page Catalog (184 {llustra- 
tions) free, Write postal for it. 










OSES 2 NEW CASTLE 


—the most reliable and beautiful book on roses ever 
ublished. Superbly printed in natural colors. Con- 
Pains expert advice to home planters on how to grow 


It’s the boiled down facts of 


our long experience. Tells all about our famous stock. 


SL Allen & Co 
Box 1204V roses and other plants. 
Philadelphia Send for it today —a postal will do. 
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HELLER BROS. COMPANY, Box 316, New Castle, Ind, 
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Cis Farr’s Hardy 
¥ Plant Specialties a 


Edition of 1915-16 

accurately describes the IRISES, ROSES, the most complete 
list of PEONIES in existence, HARDY ASTERS, PHLOX, 
ANEMONES, DELPHINIUMS, many other perennials, 
and the finer shrubs, especially LEMOINES new DOUBLE 
and SINGLE LILACS, PHILADELPHUS and DEUTZIAS 
—in fact the best herbaceous perennials and shrubs for 
general planting. Jf you do not have a copy of the 1915- 
16 edition write for it today. 


BERTRAND H. FARR 
Wyomissing Nurseries, 125 Garfield Ave., WYOMISSING, PA. 














PEAR 
PLUM 







PEACH 





Dwarf Trees are best for the 
home garden; they need less 
room, bear quicker, and pro- 
duce finest fruit. You can 
w them as bushes, pyramids, cordons or espalier forms as 
lescribed in our Free Catalogue. 
THE VAN DUSEN NURSERIES 

W. L. MeKay. Prop. Box H, Geneva, N. Y. 
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CHERRY 















easy growth. 









Seed per pkt. 10 cts., 3 for ¢ 

PETUNIA and ANNUAL SWEET WILI 
Our B 

new Fruits free. 

Cannas, Dahlias, Lilies, Iris, etc. 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Inc., - 








Five of the Finest 
Fordhook Vegetables 


For 25¢ we will mail one packet each 


of the following famous Ford- 
hook Vegetables: BURPEE’S GOLDEN 
BANTAM SWEET CORN, the earliest and 
best first early; BURPEE’S BLACK-RED 
BALL BEET, deeply colored fiesh and 
fine sweet flavor; BURPEE'S EARLIEST 
WAYAHEAD LETTUCE, the earliest butter- 
head variety; CHALK'S EARLY JEWEL To- 
MATO, earliest first class tomato in the family 
garden; BURPEE-IMPROVED BUSH LIMA 
BEAN, pods are enormous and well filled with 
delicious beans. 25c buysall the above. Five 
collections for $1.00, and mailed to different 
addresses if 80 ordered. Asa COMPLIMENT TO THE 
LADIES we include with each collection a regular 10c 
Packet of our Fordhook Favorite Asters. 
Burpee’s Annual for 1916 
The Fortieth Anniversary Edition, is brighter and better 
than ever before. It is mailed free. Write for it today 
and kindly jon this publicati 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Burpee Bldgs., Philadelphia 





The Chinese 
Woolflower 


introduced by us last year has 
proved a great success everywhere 
and a most wonderful floral novel- 
ty. It is a Celosia of new form and 
Plants throw out 
scores of branches bearing balls of 
crimson wool nearly a foot thick. 
Also many laterals with smaller 
heads, and fresh green foliage. 
Flowers form in June, but none 
: fade before frost, continuing to ex- 
— pand and grow with its wonderful 
crimson-scarlet color, showy beyond belief. Succeeds anywhere. 
r 2% cts., together with new TRAILING 

sLIAM (fine novelties) free. 
ig Cataleg of Flower and Veg. Seeds, Bulbs, Plants and rare 
€ are the largest growers in the world of Gladiolus, 


Floral Park, N.Y. 






















































THE GARDENER’S CALENDAR 
(Continued from page xix) 


time to begin gradually removing the 
mulches from border and bulb gardens. 
One of the commonest causes of imperfect 
development of tulip flowers and other 
bulbs is that of leaving the mulch on so 
long that the plants push up through it 
so that when it is removed there is a yel- 
low area at the base of the leaves. 

A special caution is needed, however, in 
regard to the removal of the protective 
coverings from plantings of Rhododen- 
drons and other broad-leaved evergreens. 
The commonest cause of winter killing of 
these is that of a warm wind blowing over 
the leaves when the roots are still frozen. 
This draws out the sap and the plants are 
unable to replace it, so that the injury is 
done. A warm wind late in March, before 
the frost is out of the ground, often does 
great damage. To prevent this do not un- 
cover the shrubs until the frost has left 
the soil. 

In most home grounds there are ne- 
glected flowering shrubs of various kinds 
which can be greatly improved by a little 
judicious pruning. In such cases cut out 
all the dead wood and prune back the 
scraggly branches. Most border gardens 
need a thorough going over as soon as the 
mulch is removed. In the case of Irises, 
Peonies, and Phlox all of the dead leaves 
should be carefully removed in such a way 
as not to disturb the new growth. In the 
case of the ornamental grasses, if they are 
not near shrubs or other plants that would 
be injured by fire, the easiest way to get 
rid of the old growth is to burn it. 

The rose garden should be thoroughly 
pruned this month. Cut back well be- 
yond all signs of winter-killing, and remem- 
ber the rule that the weaker the growth 
the more severe should be the pruning. 
Be sure to watch for suckers that come 
from the root below the bud where the im- 
proved variety was inserted, and cut off all 
such branches at their source. If you have 
a climbing rose which is not making a sat- 
isfactory growth cut it back severely with 
the idea that you’ll get more or less of a 
bush form from it. The first season it will 
send out a vigorous growth on which flow- 
ers much larger than usual will appear. 
Tausendschonen or the Thousand Beauties 
rose is particularly attractive when treat- 
ed in this way. 

The vegetable garden should be plowed 
or spaded deeply as soon as the frost is out 
of the ground and the soil is dry enough to 
work. A liberal application of fertilizer 
thoroughly worked in at this time will go 
far to assure successful crops. The value 
of a liberal dressing with agricultural lime 
is just beginning to be understood by 
most amateurs, although it has long been 
realized by professional gardeners. 
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AGreenhouse $ 
“li Your Own for 


Perhaps you are one of the many thou- 
sands of men and women who love gar- 
dening but indulge in it only during the spring and summer 
months. 
You may not know that there are many pleasing and prac- 
tical styles in our Duo Glazed System Sectional Green- 
houses at from $98 up. : 
These Greenhouses are fitted with 


DUO GLAZED SAsH 


a sash with two layers of glass and air space between, 
excluding cold and retaining warmth. 
Our sectional unit construction has brought 
down the cost. Erection is easy and eco- 
nomical. Or you can produce blooming 
flowers and all manner of vege- 
tables trom one to two months 
ahead of the usual season by 
using hotbeds and gar- 
den-frames covered with 
Duo Glazed Sash. 


atalog sent anywhere 
Cata © upon request. 


Callahan Duo Glazed 
Sash Co. 
3021 Wyandot St., Dayton, 0. 
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i ou can depend on—Pure, Genu- 
ine and Unadulterated. Our custonners 
g, best advertisers. Everything from A to Z. 
id, Farm, V. r seeds. Frui 


egetable, Flowe: ‘ 
Shrubbery, Trees, Plants of all kinds. 
w—our new different and origi 


Pure Seed Book and 
juide. Also wholesale list. 
‘or asking, postpai 
An eye opener; work of art, 4 colors; 
: 4 Pictures. | Send a postal to- 
our . 
with every order. tien 











* ; as 


your oat WL 


E_ have one aim always in view 

when preparing our beautiful cat- 

alog of flower and vegetable seeds 
each year —to make it of the utmost 
value to you in the selection. planting 
and care of your garden. 

This year’s copy exceeds all previous 
efforts. It contains a wealth of good 
advice, of careful description, of beauti- 
ful pictures, and of clear, simple cultural 
directions which you will find invaluable. 

Your copy is waiting for you. Ask for it 

and it will be mailed to you free. 


J. M. THORBURN & CO. 


Established 1802 
53E Barclay St., through to 54 Park Place 
NEW YORK 
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The Great Outdoors Is Yours 


Even in your city home you can permanently assure your- 
self a little corner of the great outdoors if you have a sleep- 
ing porch screened with Pompeiian Bronze Wire Screen 

Cloth permanently secure from mosquitoes, flies and other 
insect pests. Be sure that Pompeiian Bronze is your screen- 


ing material, for it never rusts, never needs painting, ready for instant 
eq re in the a og Get it from your hardware dealer. There's 


e selvage of every foot of genuine Pompeiian 


Homa gvn fe for it. Don't accept substitutes. Write for booklet, 
“* Permanent Protection.” 


Clinton Wire Cloth Company 


67 Sterling Street, Clinton, Mass. 


First weavers of wire by power in the world. Makers 
of Clinton Wire Lath —the first mt ghee lath oa. 
and the best me a for stucco and inside 
Interesting book of “* Stucco Houses, —— 
many types, sent upon 
request. 








LUDOWICI-CELADON CO., 


General Offices: 1111-1121 Monroe B 


yA TILE ROOF 


on this handsome residence 
as illustrated more clearly in 
border is known as the French 
s or German pattern. It not 
only greatly adds to the char- 
acter of the building but 
affords a shelter that is proof 
against fire and the elements. 


Our illustrated booklet, ‘“The Roof 
Beautiful,’’ printed in colors, con- 
tains views of many beautiful homes 
with roofs of Terra Cotta Tiles and 
is sent free to any prospective 
builder upon request. 


Manufacturers of Terra Cotta Roofing Tiles : 
Idg., Chicago, Ill. 

















Dreer’s Dahlias 


W E offer and fully describe in 
our Garden Book this sea- 
son four hundred and forty-seven 
of the choicest New and Standard 
varieties, which include all types 
and colors of this favorite Fall 
flower, every one: having been care- 
fully tested and found desirable. 
If you have never grown Dahlias 
you should begin by getting a free 
copy of 


Dreer’s Garden Book for 1916 


Write for it to-day, and please mention this magazine. 


HENRY A. DREE 


Dahlia Specialists 


714-716 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 




















QUESTIONS AND 
ANSWERS 





























H. M. P.— The bulbs of the curious 
plant called Monarch of the East are of- 
fered for sale in the bulb catalogue of 
Carter’s Tested Seeds, Inc., Chamber of 
Commerce Building, Boston, Mass. These 
bulbs are of large size and cost about 
twenty cents each. After they have sent 
out the strange flower stalk they should 
be potted up in a good-sized flower-pot 
and allowed to develop the remarkably 
large leaves. When these leaves die down, 
the bulbs can be gradually dried off and 
stored in a dry room until next autumn. 
The leaves are often attacked by aphides 
but these pests are easily kept in check by 
spraying or washing with some form of 
nicotine insecticide. 

C. A. F.— No specimen of the bud or 
flower of Datura has been received. 
There are a score of species of this genus 
and of course the seedling that came up in 
your garden may be some one of these, 
brought in with other seeds or in various 
other ways. If the plant comes up again 
please send specimens of the flowers. 

A. O. P.— The beautiful new begonia 
called Mrs. Heal was exhibited at the re- 
cent flower show of The Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society by A. M. Daven- 
port, Watertown, Mass. It is one of the 
most promising of recent flowers. 

M. H. — The asparagus bed can easily 
be made one of the most profitable parts 
of the home garden. A very successful 
gardener, Mr. W. F. Massey, has de- 
scribed an excellent method of growing 
the plants directly from seed in these 
words: “In preparing a bed I dig trenches 
a foot wide and 15 inches deep as early in 
spring as the ground can be worked. 
These are filled half full of fine rotten 
manure packed down. A light cover of 
soil is added and the seed sown thinly in 
the row, the trenches being four feet apart. 
As soon as the seedlings are a few inches 
high they are thinned to two feet apart, 
and the soil is worked to them as they 
grow till level. During the spring and 
summer two applications of nitrate of 
soda are applied alongside the rows, care 
being taken that it does not touch the 
piants. This is done at rate of 150 pounds 
an acre, and the cultivation is clean till 
fall. The whole bed then is given a heavy 
application of kainit and covered with 
stable manure for the winter. The next 
summer the process is repeated, and the 
following spring cutting can begin. But 
the annual feeding should be kept up, for 
heavy feeding is the way to make fat 
shoots.” 
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LANDSCAPE GARDENING ON A 
SMALL LOT 
(Continued from page 109) 
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Keep the Iceman Outside 








Lonicera Japonica Halliana: Hall’s Japanese 


Vitis Labrusca Concord: 
Vitis Labrusca Worden: 


Honeysuckle. 
Concord Grape. 
Worden Grape. 


Herbaceous Perennials (in the Garden) 


Althea Rosea: 
Aquilegia Canadensis: 
Aquilegia Chrysantha: 
Aquilegia Cerulea: 
Anemone Japonica: © 
Aster Nove-Anglia: 


Digitalis Purpurea: 
Gaillardia Aristata: 
Tris Germanica: 

Tris Levigata: 

Lilium Tigrinum: 
Pezonia Festiva Alba: 


Hollyhock. 
Wild Columbine. 


Yellow Columbine. 


Blue Columbine. 
Wind Flower. 
New England 
Aster. 
Foxglove. 
Blanket Flower. 
German Iris. 
Japanese Iris. 
Tiger Lily. 
White Peony. 





Peonia Baron de Rothschild: Pink Peony. 


Peonia Rosea Grandiflora: Red Peony. 
Phlox Paniculata: Hardy Phlox. 
Bulbs (in Grass and under Trees) 


Convallaria Mayjalis: Lily-of-the-Valley. 
Crocus Vernus: Crocus. 

Galanthus Elwesi: Giant Snowdrop. 
Scilla Bifolia: Squill. 


NATURE GARDENING AS A 
HOBBY 


(Continued from page 131) 

imported a few extra ones, so that there 
must at one time have been a score of 
these ferny rocks in the woods, so com- 
pletely wild-looking that strangers to 
Ingleside have been found on occasion 
trying to peel off and carry home the fern- 
mantle from a rock down by the roadside, 
quite unsuspicious that it had been put 
there with infinite pains. 

I ought to say —for Dr. Hay would 
have been distressed beyond measure to 
have his example lead to the ruthless de- 
nuding of fern-covered boulders in fre- 
quented woods — that the forest where he 
took his spoils is being steadily cut by the 
owners, so that the fern-mats he took to 
sanctuary would have been dried to death 
in the sunshine of woodsman’s clearings 
had he left them to their fate. 

Besides inviting in wildflowers (all the 
delicious spring blooms in the woods, 
harebells round the rocks on the knoll, 
black-eyed Susans and goldenrods at the 
bottom of the meadow, bluets in a spot 
where the grass was poor, field orchids, 
ladies’-tresses and fringed purple orchis in 
the long grass, the fly-eating Pinguicula 
beside the path, cardinal flower, and bog- 
bean, and, until it grew too shady there, 
mayflowers down by the brook) and ferns 
(ostrich fern, royal fern, lady fern, 
Christmas fern) all through the woods, 
the wild-gardener had to be a bit of a 
forester. He had to learn to plant young 
trees, of course, and as his grove gradu- 
ally grew up from little more than a copse 
to a small forest of tall, tall trees, he had 
to learn to select, to sacrifice. Had he left 





Snow White Opal Glass 


If you are even thinking of buying a refrigerator for the old or new home, you will 
want to know about McCray Sanitary Refrigerators. The food compartments are lined 
with white opal glass— nearly one-half inch thick — practically unbreakable — the cleanest 
and most sanitary lining known. 

McCray Refrigerators are scientifically insulated and have a continuous circulation of 
cold dry air that keeps food fresh and healthful. They may be arranged with outside 
icing door —a great convenience. Every McCray is guaranteed. 

The McCray No. 8421 (with Opal Glass Exterior and Interior and nickel-plated trim- 
mings) illustrated above is a special design built to order only. 


McCray Refrigerators 


Are sold only at the McCray Agencies in the Principal Cities and Direct from Factory 
Our very complete line of large and small sizes meets almost every requirement, but 
for special needs McCray Refrigerators are built to order in accordance with architects’ 
specifications to conform to the house plan and match the interior finish. 
McCray Refrigerators are built also in all sizes for every requirement ‘of hotels, clubs, 
restaurants, florists, institutions, grocers, markets, etc. 


Write for Catalog and Address of the monrest McCray Agency 


No. 92—for Residenc No. 74—for Fl No. 70—; eee No. 61—for Markets 
No. AH—Buiit to Order for Residences No. To. b0—for Hotels, ten Public Institutions, etc. 


McCRAY REFRIGERATOR CO., 621 Lake St., Kendallville, Ind. 
Chicago, 1000 So. Michigan Ave. New York, McCray Bldg., 7-9 W. 30th St. 
Agencies In All Principal Cities 




















The dreaded problem of what to serve for the formal or informal 
luncheon will be easily solved by consulting 


readily be obtained. 


effect, but also the exact working out of the details. 


96 half tone engravings. Price $2.00 net. 


newal) for $3.00. Address 
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AN OFFER OF VALUE TO THE HOSTESS 


TABLE DECORATIONS and DELICACIES 


By HESTER Price, the well-known authority, who has brought together a wide variety of the 
freshest, most desirable ideas for the hostess who is anxious to have her dinners and luncheons 
distinctive without the extravagance of a caterer, and with the use of such materials as may 


Each scheme for table decoration is illustrated by a full-page engraving, showing not only the general 


We will send this valuable book and a year’s subscription to THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL (new or re- 





THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, 3 Park Street, Boston, Mass, 
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priety of iron fences and gateways for the exterior of your 
premises as there is in interior furnishings — or even in 
your wearing apparel. 


You want the best — so 
come to the world-ac- 
cepted master craftsman 


for your fence — The 
Stewart Iron Works Co. fence for protection and 
of Cincinnati — or rather, privacy is without an 
let us come to you. Ourexperts,men equal, and the beauty and artistic 
who have designed and installed iron quality of Stewart masterpieces in 
fences, arches, and the like for the wrought iron work are the criterions 
finest estates in the world, will make the world over. Send us a brief de- 
a study of your requirements, and sub- scription of your property and our ex- 
mit drawings, showing the size, style _ perts will give you personal attention. 


THE STEWART IRON WORKS CO., Dept. L, Cincinnati, Ohio 
“THE WORLD’S GREATEST IRON FENCE BUILDERS” 


IRON VASES, SETTEES, GARDEN AND DRINKING FOUNTAINS, IRON 
STATUARY, LAMP STANDARDS, AND LANTERNS 


i gece is as much difference in the quality and the pro- 


and quality of iron fence 
best adaptable to your 
particulapneeds. Theutil- 
itarian value of Stewart 
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growing — either in flowers 
or vegetables — you wil find 
listed in Dreer’s Garden Book for 
1916—all the standard, tested varieties 
as well as the season’s best novelties. 
Full instructions as to what to plant, 
when to plant, how to plant are included, 
making it an invaluable guide-book fcr the 
amateur or professional gardener. 

It contains cultural articles written by experts; 
288 pages ; four color and four duotone plates. 

The newest Roses, the best Dahlias, and Dreer’s 
Improved Hardy Perennials are given special 
prominence. 

It features a number of noteworthy specialties 
in Vegetables, Sweet Peas, Asters and Phlox. 

Mailed free to you if you mention this publication 


Dreer'’s Orchid-Flowered Sweet Peas — with im- 
mense wavy flowers in sprays of 3 and 4 blossoms 
each. Our mixture contains a full range of colors, 
12 cents per packet, 20 cents per ounce, 60 cents 
per 34 pound. Garden Book free with each order 


HENRY A.DREER 
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side — the rare and delicate native plants, 





all the slender young things to grow up 
together, none of them could have attained 
their full symmetry, for all would have 
been crowded. 

It is one of the delights of wild-garden- 
ing that it keeps you watching the devel- 
opment of natural growth on one bit of 
land. Amazing, how swiftly the whole 
character of a woodland changes, how 
vistas are closed up, how the density of 
the shade deepens, changing perforce the 
character of the plant life that will flourish 
under the trees. The wild-gardener has a 
perpetual study in values. Shall he hold 
this lovely vista, or let that graceful shrub 
have its way? give up this clump of 
mayflowers or Linnea, or thin out the 


foliage thai is drowning them to death in . 


shadow? 

And the brook — no danger things will 
grow monotonous with a brook in the pic- 
ture! In summer a shimmering, shallow 
stream with a deep pool or two along its 
course; when the snows are melting, Dr. 
Hay’s brook yearly becomes a raging tor- 
rent, tearing out its banks and the precious 
plants confided to them. He was always 
buttressing the banks with mossy trunks 
of dead saplings to keep his royal ferns 
safe. His dreams of a water-garden starred 





with pond-lilies was realized over and over 
again, only to be swept away by spring 
freshets, till he gave up trusting that 
naughty brook an inch. 

Many of the peculiar triumphs of Ingle- 





Trees and shrubs are not forgotten in this 
wild garden. 
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and those aliens of which he was not nearly 
so proud, the heather and the edelweiss 
——no ordinary amateur nature-gardener 
could hope to repeat. For Dr. Hay was a 
notable botanist. His finest specimens 
were the spoils of scientific expeditions 
into the half explored regions of New 
Brunswick, like the Resigoucke and the 
South Tobique Lakes. But any one who 
has a country home with a bit of natural 
wildness attached can adopt his hobby 
for a lifelong joy, and win a large measure 
of his sort of success. 

Already, since Dr. Hay’s death, it is 
becoming apparent at Ingleside that the 
wild garden has its value as an important 
piece of conservation. When Dr. Hay 
bought his two acres, the place was all wild 
save for three or four farms. To-day sum- 
mer cottages dot the whole shore of the 
river all the way to Brandy Point. Of the 
more accessible of the beautiful woods 
remaining, every year sees acre upon acre 
go down under the axe to feed the farmers’ 
woodpiles. And of course with the woods 
go the plants that flourished in their shade. 
Already Dr. Hay’s little grove begins to 
be looked on by the summer folk with a 
kind of reverence —a bit saved out of 

















M 


the lovely wilderness that was Ingleside. 
In any country neighborhood which is 
undergoing transformation into a resort, a 





The conservation of wild plants makes one feel 
as he might if he were domesticating fairies. 


wild garden, even if the planting were not 
extensive, so long as the wild things al- 
ready in possession were protected, would 
be amply worth while as salvage from for- 
mality, and as a happy refuge for dispos- 
sessed little beasts and birds. 


FORCING BRANCHES INTO BLOOM 


NE of the most interesting ways to 

bring into the home a bit of cheer 
from the garden is to cut off branches of 
trees and shrubs and force them into blos- 
som by putting them in water in vases or 
flower-jars. One may begin doing this as 
early as February in some years. 

For the greatest success one should cut 
off comparatively large branches, because 
in these more material for growth is 
stored away. Then, at first, place the cut 
end in water in a cool basement or un- 
heated room where the conditions of early 
spring outdoors are more or less imitated. 
Such treatment is likely to send the mate- 
rials of growth from the larger branches to 
the smaller twigs, so that after a week or 
two, when the branch is taken to the 
warmth and light of the living-room, the 
buds will rapidly develop into leaves and 
blossoms. 

It is especially easy just to bring into 
flower the tasseled catkins of the alders, 
hazels, and birches, which make up by the 
grace of their line what they lack in bril- 
liance of color. The latter element, how- 
ever, is easily shown by bringing in twigs 
of Golden Bell or Forsythia as well as the 
quince, apple, pear, and cherry among 
cultivated fruits, and the shadbush, red 
cherry and many other early flowering 
species in the woods and fields. 
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“This is how weather destroys an unpainted 
or poorly painted house” 


Look over your house. Is the bare wood exposed anywhere? If so decay has 
already started and nothing but paint will stop it. Do not put off this important 
matter. The cost is small—the saving enormous. 

There is on sale in your town a paint that has been protecting houses for 50 
years. Your painter knows it as 


SWP 


(Sherwin-Williams Prepared Paint) 


This SWP is a right combination of those ingredients that experience has proved to 
be best. It will wear longer on your house and hold its color as long as it lasts. 


Ask your painter to use it. He will like the way it spreads and covers. You 
will like the way it wears and holds its looks. 





A free booklet to send for 


Our new book of practical painting Painting,” tells you how to paint, 
instructions —‘‘The ABC of Home _ varnish, stain or enamel any surface, 


& SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 
PAINTS & VARNISHES 


Address all inquiries to 625 Canal Road, N. W., Cleveland, O. i 
Showrooms—New York, 116 W. 32d St.; Chicago, People’s Gas Bldg.; San Francisco, 
523 Market St. Sales Offices and Warehousesin principal cities, Best dealers everywhere 






































A book which will please the nature lover 


THE WHOLE YEAR ROUND 


BY DALLAS LORE SHARP 


Contains in one volume Mr. Sharp’s books on the seasons, — ‘‘The Spring of 
the Year,” “Summer,” “ The Fall of the Year,” and “ Winter.” Readers, old as 
well as young, will be glad to have the story of “ the whole year round ” in this 
convenient form and with the excellent pictures by Bruce Horsfall. $2.00 net. 


Boston HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY New York 
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View of Dining Room and Residence W. L. Milner, Toledo. D. L. Stine, Architect. 


If you appreciate moderate economy, attractiveness, convenience and the advantage of 


wonderful durability C R I T T A L L 


Metal Casement Windows 


should be specified in the plans of your new home. They are absolutely weathertight and 

( will positively open and close, easily, at all times. You will find them in the modest as 
well as the palatial homes, in office and banking buildings, in universities; in fact wherever 
economy, permanency and attractiveness were considered. 


Write to Dept. B for complete information. 


CRITTALL CASEMENT WINDOW COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Solid Steel and Bronze Windows 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 








Our friends— Your friends. 


Do you not recall how some chance acquaintance of years past has 
become one of your most valued friends? How, through a closer com- 
munion, you discovered the hidden traits you most admire? 

You probably have only a casual acquaintance with many of our 
advertisers. You should learn to cultivate them. They are worth know- 
ing in a business way — else they would never appear in these columns. 

Here you will read of many needfuls and usefuls of modern living. 
Each and every one is worthy. 

Let us introduce you to our friends, for our mutual good. 


The Advertising Manager. 
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PREVENTIVE AESTHETICS 
(Continued from page 114) 


Bright colors tire the eye quickly. If 
used in large quantities, or in places con- 
stantly before the vision, they are irri- 
tating to the mind. A mother who dresses 
her child in scarlet and sends it out to 
play on a wide green lawn fringed with 
mysterious shadows, is adding to the joy 
of the community, but she is not improv- 
ing the nervous health of her own off- 
spring. 

Some colors are warm and cheerful in 
effect, while others are cool and dispirit- 
ing. A restaurant in a large city offers 
amusing proof of this fact. The decorator 
had the temerity to use a cold dark blue, 
almost unrelieved, for the walls and fur- 
nishings. Patronage was sparse and fault- 
finding. Music was introduced, and the 
situation improved slightly. Finally a 
more cheerful color scheme was tried and 
the room speedily grew crowded. The 
proprietors had learned that the public, 
even for the sake of getting good food, 
will not flock to a room in which the 
colors are indigestible. 

Too close harmonies are annoying. If 
several shades of the same color are used 
together they must be far enough apart 
in value to be easily distinguished one 
from the other. If hues or values are too 
nearly related the visual effect is similar 
to the oral effect of a note and its sharp 
when they are simultaneously struck upon 
the piano. 

We have before us now a sane basis for 
color combination. Practice in color anal- 
ysis and synthesis is a necessary accom- 
paniment to sound discrimination. Anal- 
ysis gives us practice in finding out why 
acknowledged beauty of color affords us 
pleasure, and synthesis strengthens our 
own esthetic muscles. Costume, house 
furnishing, civic improvement, all these 
and more make up our inescapable im- 
pulsion toward the improvement of our 
color-sense. 

The synthetic use of color is as omni- 
present as the poor. No special fields for 
its development need be mentioned. For 
practice in analysis the following list may 
prove suggestive. Examination of some 
specimens of each class to see what hues, 
intensities, and values have been used 
together, in what relationship, and in 
what quantity, cannot fail to be both 
stimulating and helpful. 


Japanese prints. Pebbles under water. 


Coptic textiles. Dried fall flowers (Zinnias 
Persian shawls. are most glorious). 
Flemish tapestries. Sunsets. 


Butterflies’ wings. 
Next month we shall consider the use 
of line and mass. 
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A LITTLE VISIT TO LOWTHORPE 
(Continued from page 113) 


scribe realized it, the sleigh was at the 
door to carry us back to Ayer Junction. 
The visit to Lowthorpe was over. And 
yet it was n’t quite over either. A little 
distance from Groton, the photographer 
stopped the sleigh. He climbed the snowy 
roadside; the tripedal legs of the camera 
adjusted themselves to the irregularities 
of the ground with more than human in- 
telligence. With Groton as a background, 
pollarded willows, blue sky, and snowy 
fields, we had our picture taken. The ed- 
itor tried to look very editorial, the scribe 
tried to look very literary, the driver 
straightened up and held his whip at an 
angle that “registered” self-controlled 
jauntiness. This picture was thrown in; it 
had nothing to do with the practical side 
of our pilgrimage. 














The piazza at Lowthorpe, glass-enclosed and 
steam-heated for a winter conservatory. 


“T should think you’d taken enough 
pictures for one day,” I said, as the artist 
stowed his camera and climbed in after it. 

“Oh, I never get tired taking pictures.” 

The idea behind this speech was what 
I really “carried away” from my visit, as 
I might express it if I were a votary of 
Chautauqua—theidea that loving enthusi- 
asm is what takes the irk out of work, the 
bore out of labor. A platitude? Of course 
it is. Just the same, it caused me tempo- 
rarily to forget the horrors that lay before 
me —the North Station, the slums of 
Boston, and if I may be permitted to say 
so, the various processes I should have to 
invoke in writing this article. 


DEcoraTIVE art has ascended even un- 
to the chimney cap, which is now manu- 
factured in many designs to suit the most 
fastidious taste. 
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Is your old Refrigerator satisfactory? Smell inside and see. A bad smell 
is a danger sign. Better get the LEONARD CLEANABLE One-Piece Porce- 
lain Lined and be safe. It can be cleaned in five minutes, has ten walls and 
air tight locks to save your ice and food. Sold by best dealers or direct from 
factory $16.50 up. Freight paid. Write today for catalog and free sample of 
our porcelain lini a and insulation. For your health’s sake don’t delay. 
AND RAPIDS REFRIGERATOR CO. 
126 Clyde Park ia re. Grand Rapids, Mich. 















Strawberries, April to December. — (North— May to November) 
NEVER-STOP, our great ever bearer, ripens regularly as the ticking of a clock, spring, po nrg fall, 
bears full crop first year or money refunded. Absolute guarantee and bank references. 100 plants $3. 00, 
with plant food for two years, doubling yield, and 100-page book, showing by plain cuts how to succeed 
with all kinds of fruits and ornamentals. All delivered free. If interested in Modern Methods in Fruit 
Growing — delicious red Raspberries, June to October, Peaches in succession May to November, superb 
Roses and evergreen Hedge first year, etc., etc., write for free catalogue. 


CONTINENTAL PLANT COMPANY, 113 R. R. ST., KITTRELL, N. C. 


Situated in a Natural Nursery Region, trees onl plants grown here bear immense crops 











of fine fruit in all parts of the country, Dorth as well as South 














DREER’S ROSES 
For The Garden 


TRONG, two-year-old, pot-grown, 

Rose Plants that will give a full crop 
of flowers this season is one of our most 
important specialties. In our Garden 
Book for 1916 we offer and describe 
over two hundred of the choicest vari- 
eties, including the latest introductions 
of the world’s most famous Hybridisers. 








SPECIAL: The “Dreer Dozen” Hybrid Tea Roses, a collection 
of high-grade sorts that always do well, for $5.00. 


Or, send for a copy of the Garden Book free, and make your own selection 


Please mention this magazine 


HENRY A. DREER, \ sprciatists “*Phitedelphin, Pa. 
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EAUTIFY * YOUR > HOME 
TO YOUR: HEARTS: DESIRE 


Wouldn’t that upstairs room be more homey and cosy if it were done 
over in old rose or ivory? And it’s easy to transform a bathroom from 
a dingy, uninviting effect into a beautifully clean white and blue or any 
other color scheme your taste may decide. You can secure the most 
artistic results by using Acme Quality Finishes as outlined in the two 
books described below. 


ACME QUALITY 


PAINTS & FINISHES 


include a kind of paint for every household use. Acme Quality No-Lustre is an 
oil paint for walls that gives a flat, velvety, washable surface. Acme Quality 
Enamel, in either gloss or flat finish, will put new life into the woodwork. Acme 
Quality Varno-Lac varnishes and stains at the same time, reproducing the appear- 
ance of expensive woods. 

Our two books, “Home Decorating’ and “‘Acme Quality Painting Guide,’’ tell all 
you want to know about how to paint and which paint to use. They are sent upon 

request—your name and address on a post card will bring them. 


ACME WHITE LEAD AND COLOR WORKS, Dept.a.M., Detroit, Michigan 


Boston Minneapolis ree na Toledo Birmingham Dallas Lincoln Spokane SanFrancisco 
Chicago St. Louis Cincinnati Nashville Fort Worth Topeka Salt Lake City Portland Los Angeles 


Keep always on hand at least a can each of Acme Quality Varnotile, a varnish for floors, woodwork and 

furniture; Acme Quality White Enamel for iron bedsteads, furniture, woodwork and all similar 

surfaces; Acme Quality Black Iron Enamel for ranges, stovepipes and other metal or wood surface. 
These will cover many of the “‘touching-up”’ jobs. 
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Photographs from Nature by ARTHUR I. EMERSON 


notes on their characteristics, distribution and culture. 
By CLARENCE M. WEED 





tion by simple comparison with the pictures. 


Price $3.00 net. Postage 20 cents. We will send this book 
and a year’s subscription for $4.00. 








OUR TREES—How to Know Them 


With a guide to their recognition at any season of the year and 


Nearly 150 large plates showing flowers, fruit, leaves, twigs and 
whole tree of each native or introduced kind. Easy identifica- 


Address: The House Beautiful Publishing Co., Inc., 3 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 
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THE HOME MAKERS 
(Continued from page 129) 


foolish embellishments in which his soul 
finds expression. It would ruin the whole 
home-feeling in the place. Still it would 
seem good to get a place that you were 
reasonably sure was n’t going to deterio- 
rate in value, and this for social rather 
than financial reasons. Of course I don’t 
mean social in the society sense. I mean 
it in the ornithological sense. Birds of 
a feather flock together, and people are 
like birds. Some of us are like peacocks 
and others are like sparrows. But the 
vast majority are like robins, and that’s 
what Lydia and I are like. We would n’t 
want to be dispossessed by a flock of 
city sparrows, even if sparrows have been 
mentioned in Holy Writ. What I mean 
is that if a person selected a region in 
which the values were going down, he’d 
be in danger of having neighbors un- 
congenial to his robin nature, even if 
they were his equals in the eyes of the 
Lord.” 

“Perhaps the best way to get away 
from the possibility of city sparrows 
would be to get out into the real country, 
and if that were practicable, it would be 
best for many reasons. In the real coun- 
try one undergoes a continuous develop- 
ment and one’s house keeps company 
with him and bears him witness. Country 
places are large and liberal; they allow 
you to expand normally in all directions. 
Almost any site in the real country is 
good because there’s so much of it; it 
might be said to have the quality of 
quantity.” 

“Of course God made the country,” I 
said, ‘“‘and man made the towns. I sup- 
pose the devil made the suburbs.” 

‘““There’s something very depressing to 
me in most suburbs,” said Powell. “‘The 
devil, in the form of real estate men, 
gets hold of some old farm which has had 
an organic life for years beyond mem- 
ory, and these men run so-called streets 
and avenues through it and cut it up into 
building lots as ruthlessly as if they were 
scoring a plate of fudge. What they’re 
after is to plot it out so that each lot will 
contain the same number of square feet. 
Broad lots will be shallow and narrow 
lots deep. There really is n’t much choice 
of site. Everything conspires to foster 
the suburban ideal—lots just large 
enough so you can run around your housé 
without bumping the next house, like a 
kitten chasing its tail.” 

“Dear, oh dear!” I wailed. ‘We might 
as well give up looking for a place, first as 
last. We can’t conveniently move to the 
real country, and after Powell’s descrip- 
tion of suburbs, we’d simply die in our 


tracks, running round and round our 


house. We’d better stay here.” 











a 
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“I’d take plenty of time to select a 
place,” said Powell. “‘ Most people put it 
off as they do Christmas shopping, and 
then they do it in a hurry, and of course 
it is n’t satisfactory.” 

“Oh, you need n’t worry.” 

“It seems to me,” said Powell, ‘“‘that a 
man ought to choose the site of his house 
somewhat as he would choose his wife.” 

“And how would a man choose his 
wife?”’ I asked with the intonation of the 
interlocutor in a minstrel show. 

“After long acquaintance with her. 
Under the guidance of affection rather 
than for any practical advantages.” 

I didn’t laugh —it wouldn’t have 
been right; but after Powell left, I turned 
to Lydia. 

“What did you think of our architec- 
tural sidewalk conversation ?”’ 

“Tt seemed pretty footless to me,” said 
Lydia. 

“*] knew you were going to say that. 
That’s the woman of it! There you 
women sit, bland and beautiful, and ap- 
parently intelligent. But you’re not even 
interested. You know that man’s talk is 
like stirring water in a bucket. While 
men stir, women let themselves float with 
the current to the haven of their heart’s 
desire. If you women didn’t love us, 
you’d despise us.” 

“What do you want me to say?” asked 
Lydia. 

“Nothing. But if you have n’t mate- 
rialized a site as you materialized an 
architect, we’ll have to begin a series of 
heart-breaking pilgrimages to Jersey and 
Long Island and the Bronx on Saturday 
afternoons and Sundays.” 

“Well,” said Lydia, “perhaps that 
might be called paddling with the current.” 

Little did I realize what a terribly true 
prophet I was. Talk about paddling with 
the current! At first, we thought that 
friends could help us, and we visited our 
friends. My, were n’t they enthusiastic 
about their towns! They took us to this 
place and that place. I would n’t begin 
to say how many Linden Roads and Beech- 
wood Avenues and Maple Terraces we 
visited. Some were nice and some were 
terrible, but the nicest of the nice ones 
did n’t ring the bell. 

Then we tried the real estate men — 
lovely young fellows in lavender neckties 
and Charlie Chaplin moustaches. Up 
hill and down dale they took us in their 
cars, while we sat under constant showers 
of tepid talk. It seemed almost immoral 
not to buy a place just to pay for all the 
free rides we had. 

I got so I could n’t look a map or a 
time-table in the face. I shied from a real 
estate sign as a horse shies from a piece of 
paper. Lydia, bless her, was wonderful. 
She was so wonderful that it madememad. 
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‘Building 
\ Products 


ONCR 


In concrete roofs and floors, in plaster 
ceilings and partitions, in stucco walls and 
sidings — for countless structures of every 
size and kind, from silo to factory building, 
from residence to skyscraper — Hy-Rib is 
used the world over, is a steel sheathing, 
combining in a single unit, lath, studs, rein- 


forcement and forms. Hy-Rib construc- 
tion insures permanence, fireproofness and 
economy. Its use is simplicity itself. The 
easily handled sheets are fastened to the 
supports, and the plaster or concrete is ap- 
plied. All forms are eliminated. 

In addition to the four depths of Hy-Rib, 
we furnish a complete line of metal lath, in- 
cluding three types of Diamond Mesh lath ; 
also pressed steel studs of all kinds, steel 
corner beads ; metal base screeds, etc. 


Our complete Hy-Rib Handbook, containing 


details, specifications, applications, etc., sent 
free on request. New editicn now ready. 


TRUSSED CONCRETE STEEL CO. 
Dept. H33. YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 

















HOUSE FURNISHINGS 


As you read the April number many supplementary ideas will occur to you concerning 
this very absorbing and daily recurring topic — the furnishing of the house. 


Write to us, we want those supplementing ideas. 


Questions, too, will inevitably arise, and we urge you to let us aid you in answering them. 


READER'S SERVICE 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL — 3 Park Street, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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© Vogue 


*Our Special Offer: 


The Spring Patterns Number 
is already on the newsstands. 
If you enclose the $2 with the 
coupon opposite, we will send 
you, with our compliments, 
i this authoritative display of 
the new patterns, making 
thirteen numbers instead 

of twelve. Or, if more 
convenient, send coupon 
without money. Your 

+ subscription will then 
e \ start with the Paris 
“2, \ Openings Number, 





v9 invested in VOGUE 
will save you $200 






Before you spend a penny on your Spring 
hat or clothes, before you even plan your new 
wardrobe, consult Vogue’s great Spring and 
Summer Fashion issues, beginning with the 


SPRING PATTERNS AND 
NEW MATERIALS NUMBER* 


HE gown you buy and never wear is the 

really expensive gown! Gloves, boots, hats, 
that miss being exactly what you want, are the 
ones that cost more than you can afford! 


Why take chances again this year when by sim- 
ply sending in the coupon, and at your conven- 
ience paying $2—a tiny fraction of the loss on a 
single ill-chosen hat or gown— you can insure 
the correctness of your whole wardrobe P 


Vogue is a beautifully illustrated magazine; the 
acknowledged authority on what is worn by 
well-dressed American women. Here are your 
twelve numbers (and one extra): 


Spring Patterns 
and New Materials Mar. 1 


Working models for one’s whole 
Spring and Summer wardrobe 


Paris Openings Mar. 15 


The complete story of the Paris 
blishing the mode 


Spring Fashions Apr. 1 


The last word on Spring gowns, 
waists and accessories 





Smart Fashions for 
Limited Incomes Apr. 15 


First aid to the fashionable woman 


In the Country June 15 


Society takes to sports and life in 
the open 


Hot Weather 
Fashions July 1 


The correct wardrobe for all out- 
door sports 


Hostesses July 15 
The newest ideas in mid-summer 
entertainments 


London and Paris Aug. 1 


War-stricken Europe regains her 


“See here,” I said, “I’m clean beat out. 
I’m spiritually wilted. The Frisbies have 
invited us to Putnam next Sunday, and 
I’m going, but I’m not going to think of 
real estate. All the property in Putnam 
is held very close, but I would n’t care if 
they were giving away lots with cakes of 
soap. I don’t care if we never get a place.” 

The Frisbies are the nicest people in 
the world. They have nice children and 
a nice dog and a nice cat. We surely had 
a good time that Sunday at Putnam. I 
dismissed real estate from my mind. I 
talked with the older Frisbies, and played 
with the younger Frisbies, and scratched 
the Frisbies’ dog’s ear, and pulled the 
Frisbies’ cat’s tail. 

“Well, that’s something like,” I said 
to Lydia as we walked over toward the 
station to go back to the city. “‘I never 
felt so far from owning a place in my life.” 

It was late afternoon. There was some- 
thing Sundayish and thawish in the air, 
as if the vegetation were getting ready 
for its great spring drive. 

Suddenly I stopped. I clutched Lydia’s 
arm. I pointed. What I pointed to 
was n’t much — nothing but a patch of 
pasture on a little side hill, a few rocks, 
a few trees, a tumbledown stone wall 
marking an irregular farm-line. 

“Lydia,” I cried, “tell me before I 
perish. Is it it or isn’t it it? Am I ated 
or celestially sane?” 

“TI would n’t pretend to pass on your 
condition,” said Lydia, “‘but as to the 
place, it’s it all right. Don’t let’s exam- 
ine it,” she warned. ‘‘Somebody may see 
us and we’ll have to be pretty cooney in 
going about to get hold of it.” 

“Would n’t it be terrible if we could n’t 
get it at all?” I said that somewhat as a 
person might pinch himself to make cer- 
tain he was awake. It’s strange, but I felt 
so sure that we were going to own that 
property that it was just as if we owned it 
already. I knew it was ours. 

Of course we did get the place, and we 
went about getting it very coonily, but 
as we paid about fifty per cent more than 
it was worth, I guess I won’t worry about 
that part of it. 

At last came the day of days when the 
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friendly stones. Selfish? Well, perhaps. 
We were in that stage of our develop- 
ment. 

The plot was just the kind any pair 
of robins might expect to find if they 
looked long enough. It was in Putnam, 
but not of it. It was n’t any bigger than 
many of the Putnam lots but it didn’t 
look residence-parkish or suburban. It 
had the air of having been there since the 
beginning. One of the things I liked about 
it was that from a high spot you could 
catch a glimpse of a long little lake 
through trees. The fact that the lake was 
really made by a dam, and that it was the 
Putnam water works, and that we could 
connect with it very easily, did n’t make 
it look any less pretty in my eyes. 

“What I can’t understand,” I said, 
“is how we ever found it in the first place, 
or in the last place, I suppose I should 
say.” 

“Well, we must have started certain 
processes.” 

“Yes, but it seemed to come out of my 
despair.” 

“Could n’t it be”— Lydia was trying to 
think it out logically—‘‘that your despair 
was a sort of relaxation that /ef it come?” 

I thought a minute. 

“Maybe you’re right. I remember 
now that just before I met you in Rouse’s 
Point, I’d decided never to get married.” 

The next Saturday, we took Powell up 
to see it. 

“There are a good many possibilities in 
this site,” he said. “‘I’m glad you realized 
that a lot isn’t just a spot, a location. 
I’m glad you realized that it’s an inte- 
gral part of the home. How did you hap- 
pen to find it?” 

“We took your advice. We chose it as 
we would a wife.” 

“Under the guidance of time and affec- 
tion?” 

“No, love at first sight.” 


RINGING FRUIT TREES 


HERE is a traditional custom among 
some fruit-growers of ringing unpro- 
ductive trees to make them bear. A ring of 
bark about an inch wide is cut off from 





Gets the Dirt You Didn't 
Think Was There 


Underneath the surface dust, 
down in the weavings of carpets 
and tapestries, lies the heavy grit 
which, if left there, cuts the fabric 
to pieces. 

To remove this destructive grit 
—to make your home thoroughly 
clean—requires the extra power- 
ful suction of the 


Western Electric 
Vacuum Cleaner 


This cleaner has the capacity— 
is made large enough for every 
need. Yet it can be easily carried 
from room to room, and can be at- 
tached to any electric light socket. 
Its mechanical make-up is of high- 
est Western Electric quality, the 
same quality built into all Bell 
telephones. 


To know all about this remark- 
able vacuum cleaner as an aid to 
efficiency in home management, 
write for our beautifully illustrated 
booklet, “The Clean Way to 
Clean.” It is free. Kindly address 
our nearest house, and ask for 
Booklet No. 12-L. 


WESTERN ELECTRIC 
COMPANY, Inc. 


463 West Street, New York 
500 South Clinton Street, Chicago 
Houses in all Principal Cities 
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near the base of the trunk in June or July 
and a new layer soon grows over, but this 
is not so complete but that there is a check- 
ing of sap flow which tends to increase the 
setting of fruit buds and consequently an 
increased crop the following year. 

Recent experiments at the New York 
station show that this practice does help 
to produce more fruit in the case of young 
apple trees of vigorous growth but that 
it is likely to injure older trees very seri- 
ously. It checked the growth of the trees 








in the case of pears, plums, and cherries. 


~& INSPIRING — ARTISTIC — INEXPENSIVE — GIFT BOOKS «x 


THE RIVERSIDE UPLIFT SERIES 


Books of Inspiration by famous living authors 


Wuy I BELIEVE IN Poverty. By Edward W. Bok. SELF-CULTIVATION IN ENGLISH. By George H. 
THE CULTIVATED MAN. By Charles W. Eliot. Palmer. 


THE AMATEUR SPIRIT. By Bliss Perry. THE GLORY OF THE IMPERFECT. By George H. 
WHITHER? Anonymous. Palmer. 
CALM YourRSELF. By George L, Walton. TRADES AND PROFESSIONS. By George H. Palmer. 


Bound in blue panelled boards. Each 50 cents met. The set of eight volumes $4.00 vet. 


4 Park St., Boston HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY = 16E. 40th St., New York 
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50,000 Hot Bed Sash Na 3 











OST gardeners in northern regions 
will welcome an opportunity to 
continue to work with growing plants 
throughout the year. Many long for the 
luxury of a greenhouse and dream of the 
time when they shall be able to afford it. 
The recent increase in the popularity of 
the type of conservatory shown in the 

5 . Last.” Selected, yard dried accompanying pictures indicates a possi- 

and weather resisting clear 


‘ White Pine. Single or double |} A WA SACS sibility which is now within the reach of 
iS. SS Ss . . 
| glazed. Glazed completewith | E“c} \ many people who do not realize it; for 
x 





Special sale of best sash made 
—our celebrated ‘‘ Sash that 
























































—- glass. Bs. wa green- | 
ouse putty. ‘* =to-user’’ jf | { ol : i avy 
aoioek Gill etek Gnaree, Ses these lean-to greenhouses are inexpensive 
Send for big FREE catalog. Ny NN to construct and may readily be oper- 
Hot Bed Section begins page 72. | ‘ a ‘ ‘ 
ated in connection with the heating plant 
of the home. They offer to the average 
amateur most of the advantages of the 


Instructi ictures, whole- 
Gordon-Van Tine Ready-Cut, “ Easy- cake dlinen. ™ ‘Ce ee ‘Prices y Sy SY ne 
larger greenhouses with very few of their 
disadvantages. 
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Built” Greenhouses. Put $28. 70 Maker for 100,000 custom- jf A\\ 
them up yourself. As low as ers. Get this catalog of | Il 
N | NY SY NS ) 
5000 marca, BARGAINS f] J” 
MATERIAL | =: + 
Let it save for you. All or any part of any building. eet any- — 


where — safe, prompt delivery and satisfaction or money k. A 
postal brings Catalog and Special Greenhouse Book Free. 





NO. E. 644 - Set ns 
No. £. 545; Smnll size. Bary to Gordon-Van Tine Company 1 8.8 in, Glaged with 3 rows of 
aissin been @a me 2993 Case Street, Davenport, lowa inicise 3, owes $1.37 


fv. 213-8 in. Prices in 1.05 


lots of 2, lowas . . pT ene A tm AO 
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“ The knowledge that age improves architecture as well as wine is not new, but the realiza- 
tion that the improvement is due to the texture of the surfaces and the softening of the rigid 
lines is recent and has not yet by any means become general.” 


—Extract from Aymar Embury’s interesting and instructive work “One Hundred Country 
Homes ”— A book that every HOUSE BEAUTIFUL subscriber should own. 

















Those Who Wish To Have 


Distinctive Homes 


will find it of great value to make a study of the best 
recent examples of home decoration in America and 
abroad. The only magazine which adequately deals 
with all possibilities of decorative and fine art is 


Arts & Decoration # #-'éit:.. 


and Connoisseur 
Besides containing one or more articles on a distinctive home having some 
unique decorative feature, each number contains numerous other profusely il- 
lustrated articles on antiques, collecting, and the various phases of art which 
are of essential interest to all lovers of the beautiful. 


Asimple lean-to greenhouse against brick wall and 
with brick base. Built by the Pierson U-Bar Co. 





Special Offer to Readers of The House Beautiful 


We will enter your name for a six months’ trial subscription, the regu- 


lar price for which is $1.50, if you will send us $1.00 now. Send Interior of the simple lean-to greenhouse. 





us your order today to insure its prompt attention. If one has a sunny exposure on one side 
$3.00 a year—Twenty-five Cents a Copy. of the house where there is room for even 
a small conservatory, it will be well 

ARTS & DECORATION H.B.M. worth while to investigate the possibilities 


434 Lafayette St., New York City in this direction. Even in asmall conserva- 

I enclose $1.00. Please send me Arts and Decoration for tory of this sort one can have fresh fruits 

six months. and vegetables the year round and canstart 

cuttings and seedlings in such great vari- 

‘ety that the maintenance of the outdoor 
garden becomes much more profitable. 
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As a method of providing a constant | 
supply of beautiful plants for decorating | 
the various rooms of the home, suchacon- | 
servatory is of course of greatest value. | 
Many flowering plants are easily kept in 
the best condition if one can treat them 
part of the time to the conditions of light, 
air and heat found in a good greenhouse. 
It is easy also to bring into bud a great 
variety of bulbs and other flowers in the | 
.conservatory and then transfer them to 
the living-rooms. 


SOME NEGLECTED FLOWERS 


HE interest of the-flower garden de- 

pends largely upon its variety. While 
it is possible to get beautiful results with | 
comparatively few kinds of blossoming 
plants there is much greater satisfaction 
in obtaining such results through the use | 
of many kinds. In the garden of the aver- 
age amateur to-day there is likely to be 








Love-in-a-Mist or Nigella. 


much less variety than in the early colonial 
gardens of the nineteenth century. We 
have lost many of the old-fashioned fa- 
vorites and too often have neglected to re- 
place them from the wealth of new ma- 
terial which is now available. 

Every English book on gardening shows 
many kinds of flowers which are almost 
totally neglected in America. One of the 
most useful of these is Nigella or Love-in- 
a-Mist, the best variety of which has been 
named Miss Jekyll, in honor of the fore- 
most woman gardener of Great Britain. 
This beautiful little plant is attractive in 








on the Brunswick “Baby Grand.” 
and pocket billiard games. 


Whether mansion or cottage—there’s a grown man’s 
Brunswick made to fit your home. 

Brunswick “Grand” and “Baby Grand” are made 
of genuine San Domingo mahogany richly inlaid. 

Our ‘‘Quick Demountable” can be set up in a jiffy 
anywhere, and taken down quickly when not in use. 

“Convertible” Brunswicks serve as perfect dining 
and library tables when not in play for carom or 
pocket billiards. 


. J 
Scientific Qualities 
Every Brunswick is a scientific table with ever-level 
billiard bed, celebrated Monarch cushions—life ! speed! 


and accuracy! Why be content with a toy billiard 
table when l0c a day buys a genuine Brunswick! 


Brunswick ‘Baby Grand” 
Combination Carom and 
Pocket Table 


These days physicians prescribe Home Billiards to keep the whole family 
rolling in health! A\l\ that the doctor calls for now is to take his own medicine 
This famous home table brings 33 carom 
Year-round sport that banishes brain fag, aids 
digestion and puts new blood into folks who work all day! 


Send for our catalog at once, and join this movement for “home preparedness.” 


BRUNSWICK 


Home Billiard Tables 


Now $27 Up—Pay 10c a Day 



















Balls, Cues, Etc., FREE! 


Complete High Class Playing Outfit included with- 
out extra cost— Rack, Markers, Balls, Cues, Cue- 
Ciamps, Tips, Chalk, expert book of 33 games, etc. 

30-Day Home Trial 

Accept our trial offer and let the Brunswick win 
every member of the family. Factory prices, easy pay- 
ment plan and all Brunswick Home Tables shown in 
our handsome color-book — “Billiards — The Home 
Magnet.” /t’s FREE. Write or mail the coupon today. 


This Brings Billiard Book FREE 


The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. (514) 
Dept. 28T 623-633 S. Wabash Ave., 
Send free, postpaid, your color-book— 


“Billiards—The Home Magnet” 


and tell about your free trial offer. 
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those woods have been used. 





HAVE YOU USED CYPRESS OR SOUTHERN PINE 
FOR THE INTERIOR TRIM IN YOUR HOUSE? 


We are anxious to secure photographs of attractive interiors where 


We shall be pleased to make satisfactory arrangements for such photo- 
graphs, or arrange for photographs to be taken. 
Address THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, 


3 Park Street, Boston 
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INDIANA LIMESTONE 


GARDEN FURNITURE 


AND 


MANTELS 


ORIGINAL AND EXCLUSIVE DESIGNS 
EASTON STUDIOS 


BEDFORD, INDIANA 
Dept. B. 
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Timely Questions 
for House Owners 
What Painter ? We leave that to you, 
ainter in town to figure against the worst. 


e can’t. 
caf 2 Carter pure White Lead 
What P aint : and pure linseed oil. No 


painter can suggest anything better. You 
can’t afford anything cheaper. 

W ? Ask the painter to show 
hat Colors: “The Paint Beautiful” 
portfolio of color schemes. A practical, help- 


ful guide in selecting colors that will be 
permanently pleasing. 





If you want to know 
how the best painters 
goabout it to doa first 
class job, send for free 
booklet “‘Pure Paint 
—A Text Book on 
House Painting” 


CARTER 











Trcry pure 
WHITE LEAD 
coat 0000 0S000UUUUU000000000000001H11! 


Carter White Lead Co. 
12008 S. Peoria St., Chicago 











foliage, flower, and fruit, and is as easily 
raised from seed as the nasturtium. A five- 
cent package of seed will give an abund- 
ance of plants for the home garden. They 
should be sown in a drill and the young 
seedlings transplanted about eight inches 
apart. The strangely beaked seed pods 
are fully as decorative and interesting as 
the flowers. 

Columbines have been grown in Amer- 
ican gardens for generations yet very few 
gardeners now realize the wonderful pos- 
sibilities in color and form shown by the 
newest varieties. The hybridizers have 


been very successful in bringing about new 
varieties of this flower, yet few of them are 
really more attractive than some of the 


White variety of pink lady’s-slipper. 


natural species which have been intro- 
duced from various parts of the world. A 
collection of the sorts now offered at very 
small cost by leading nurseries will add 
interest and variety to any garden. 

The ice plant is often grown as a green- 
house species or as a window garden plant. 
Its thickened leaves indicate that it origi- 
nated in a hot, dry climate, and suggest 
that it may be utilized in situations ex- 
posed to extreme heat where it is difficult 
to get many flowers to grow. One of the 
most attractive little gardens seen last 
summer was that of a score or more ice 
plants on the sunny side of a building ad- 
jacent to a gravel driveway. The thick 
green leaves and attractive blossoms, the 
petals of which repeat the form of the 
leaves, seemed to thrive amazingly in the 
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HEALTH HEAT 


T’S only when the inside air is as fresh 
as the outside that you can sit in 
comfortable contentment and read all 

the evening without feeling stuffy and 
noddy. 

Radiator heats, heat and reheat the oxy- 
gen exhausted air, and dry out its mois- 
ture. 

The Kelsey Health Heat, heats with 
heated fresh air taken directly from out- 
side. It has mixed withit, just the right 
amount of healthful moisture. 

It is dustless, noiseless, and leakless. 

It will heat more with less coal than any 
other heats, and we can prove it. 

Want the proofs ? 

Send for — Some Saving Sense of Heat- 
ing — Booklet. 


‘THE Kewse 


WARM AIR sare | 


301 James St., Syracuse, N. Y. 
New York Chicago 
103-H Park Ave. 2767-H Lincoln Ave. 














Asphal 
Hudson Shhstes 


Gives houses and barns individuality and durabil- 
ity, because of artistic texture, natural and perma- 
nent colors. Surfaced with red or green crushed 
slate. No heavy timbering, paint or stain required. 
Samples showing texture, and book, “ Shingling 
and Roofing,” sent free postpaid on request. 


Ask for Shingling Aids No. 74 


Asphalt Ready Roofing Co. 


Room 467, 9 Church St., New York 
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Caught 51 Rats One Week 


Trap resets itself, 22 inches high, will last for years, can’t 
get out of order, weighs seven pounds, 12 rats caught one 
day. Cheese is used, doing away with poisons. This 
trap does its work, never fails, and is always ready for the 
next rat. When rats and mice pass device, they die. 
Rats are disease carriers and cause fires. Rat Catcher 
sent prepaid on receipt of $3. Mouse Catcher, 10 inches 
high, $1. Money back if not satisfied. 

One of these rat catchers should be in every school 


building. 
H. D. SWARTS 
Inventor and Manufacturer UNIVERSAL RAT AND MOUSE TRAPS 
Box 566, SCRANTON, PA. 
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glare of the hot sunshine. Too often nas- 
turtiums are the only flowers found in 
such situations and the ice plant offers a 
welcome variation. 

At the other extreme is the moist, 
shady garden, where it is often difficult 
to get attractive flowers to grow on ac- 
count of the lack of sunshine. For such 
situations a planting of Cypripediums or 
lady’s-slippers is desirable. In _ most 





Cypripedium insigne. The commonest green- 
house lady’s-slipper. 


parts of America one can find various na- 
tive species which with a little care may 
be successfully transplanted to such situa- 
tions in the home grounds, and in other 





Ice plant. 


regions there are beautiful forms offered 
by the florists at reasonable prices. These 
are probably the most easily grown of all 
the orchids and the strange blossoms have 
a peculiar interest to every observer. In 
Eastern America the pink lady’s-slipper 
is abundant in many deep woods and stag- 
nant swamps. More rarely one may find 
the showy lady’s-slipper or the beautiful 
yellow form. The kind most commonly 
grown in greenhouses is Cypripedium 
insigne, of which there are a large number 
of horticultural varieties. 
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by the value added to the house. 


The built-in bath is now conceded to be the proper bath. 
“Standard” Built-in Baths have set a new standard in sanitation, 
comfort and convenience at a reasonable cost, and many houses in 
which the baths on legs were originally installed are now being 
refitted with “Standard” Built-in Baths. 


WRITE FOR OUR BOOK, “MODERN BATHROOMS” 


Dep. S Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. Piisburgh 


“Standard” Showrooms 


NEW YORK, ....cccccccccccccece 35 W. 31ST 
BOSTON. 0c cccccccccccce 186 DEVONSHIRE 
PHILADELPHIA .............- 1215 WALNUT 
WASHINGTON...........- SOUTHERN BLDG. 
PITTSBURGH.......--- +s eeeeeeee 106 SIXTH 
COIGAGO,.. ccccccccccccces 900 S. MICHIGAN 
ST. LOUIS... cc ccceeeeececs 100 N. FOURTH 
CLEVELAND......--eeeecceeee 4409 EUCLID 
CINCINNATI... 0-6 cece ceeeeres 633 WALNUT 
TOLEDO. ...ccccccccccvcscece 811-321 ERIE 
YOUNGSTOWN... --.--eeeeeee N. CHAMPION 


PLuMBING Fixtures 


MEAN MODERN BATHROOMS 


If your plumbing is not modem call in your plumber—make a 
selection of “Standard” fixtures for the bathroom, kitchen or laundry 
from his “Standard” catalogue and ask him for an estimate of the cost 
of making your plumbing modem. This will not obligate you, and 


will give you facts and figures to consider. 


Do not deprive yourself of the comfort and benefits to be derived 
from up-to-date plumbing, The cost of installing is more than offset 


COLUMBUS..........000. 243-255 S. THIRD 
ERIE. cc cccccccccccccccces 128 W. TWELFTH 
LOUISVILLE .........0eeeeeeee 319 W. MAIN 






































SEEING NATURE FIRST 





Price $2.00 net. 
subscription for $3.00. 


By CLARENCE M. WEED 


One of the newest and most beautiful nature books, lavishly illus- 
trated with drawings by W. I. Beecroft and photographs from life. 
Trees, shrubs, wild flowers, butterflies and other forms of plant 
and animal life are discussed from the point of view of their en- 
vironment and relations to one another. 


An ideal gift for a nature-lover 
Postage 16 cents. 


We will send this book and a year’s 


Address: The House Beautiful Publishing Co., Inc., 3 Park Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 
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These exclusive new Paris hats, and many 
others from the best makers, are illustrated 
and described in the March Number now 
ready. Use this coupon at once. 


It Costs Less to Dress 


Fashionably! 


With Harper’s Bazar, the recognized fash- 
ion authority, to guide your judgment, you 
will be far better dressed—you will not 
make expensive mistakes in line or materials 
—and will also be delightfully entertained. 


There are fashions in magazines, just 
as there are fashions in dress. This year, 
more than ever before, the women who 
lead society have turned with one accord to 
Harper’s Bazar. It is now the accepted 
authority on Fashions and Society ; not only 
that, but also the on/y magazine in its field 
that gives you Fiction. Remember that 
Harper’s Bazar is now 


THE ONLY MAGAZINE THAT GIVES YOU 

° —signed articles by Lady Duff 
Fashions Gordon (Lucile), Henri Bendel, 
Hickson, and Tappe appear exclusively in Har- 
per’s Bazar. Advance Paris models from every 
great French designer are shown by scores. A 


special section, “Pin Money Frocks,” shows how 
you can dress well on a modest outlay. 


o £2 —Harper’s Bazar brings you 
Fiction, too splendid novels by William 


J. Locke and Mrs. Humphry Ward, with many 
first class short stories also. By taking the 
Bazar regularly, you receive two $1.35 novels, 
in addition to the fashions and society pages. 


° —the Duchesse de Vendome 
And Society sister of King Albert of 


Belgium, has written for the March number a 
remarkable article on France. Together with 
many original photographs, signed articles by 
women of society are an exclusive feature of 


WHAT I DID FOR MY 
HOUSE 


HOW I DID SOME PANELING 


é he add to the decoration of my bed- 
room and to increase the old-fashioned 
effect, I wanted some paneling over the 
mantelpiece above the fireplace. Real 
wooden paneling being beyond the limits 
of my purse, I found a good imitation at 
a very small expense. A piece of artist’s 
canvas, easily bought from any one deal- 
ing in wall-papers, was put on by a paper- 
hanger, covering the wall the width of the 
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< HARPER’S 
&,"° 7, % 

















2% 8 rt x . j 
0, 2% ® . 
SS BAZAR 
2% 4% — .s 
%-%® 7 .Y 
“7 KS . 7,* A dignified panel for an over-mantel, made of 
+, oe ey ¢9 ~ canvas, painted, and strips of stock moulding. 
4 te . : 
% %, %, %,. s The March Number—presenting all the 
§, % Str o best new millinery, as well as gowns—is mantel and two feet above it. Across the 
te, ate’, % a now ready. You will receive it by return top of the canvas was nailed a piece of 
‘. O80 or Seo” mail, and every other number for six three-inch moulding, down the sides 
C lint Oe ORNS months (bought one by one, they would : ai ; 
om ~—— aA. ha lip. Bite dollar bill moulding an inch and a half wide, all of 
. “Bro, fy mg? cigga sn ht ‘yg at t wis its which was easily obtained at a lumber 
S, WS, ws seated 6 j yard. Then a panel of the narrow mould- 
*% % Ny; ON ing was laid in the center of the canvas, 
. : : B% four inches from the mantel and the same 
pemeioen distance from the top and side mouldings, 











the corners being carefully mitred. The 
whole thing was painted white to match , 
the woodwork of the room and the effect 
desired was gained at a surprisingly small 
outlay. 

The wall-paper in my large halls was 
defaced near the baseboards and espe- 
cially up the sides of the staircase where 
little hands love to feel the way up and 
down. To repaper would be expensive 
and the good results gained thereby would 
be only temporary, for the same small 
_hands would have no thought or respect 
for the new paper. 


PHOTOGRAPHS OF INTERIORS 


We especially desire to secure photographs of attractive interiors where 
Southern Yellow Pine has been used. Such interiors in white or light 
colors are particularly desirable. 

If you have or know of any homes finished in Southern Pine, where 
such views could be obtained, we shall be pleased to make satisfactory 
arrangements for photographs. 


Address THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
3 Park Street, Boston 
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The same material used in the bed- 
room, artist’s canvas, was put on for three 
feet above the baseboard around the hall 
and up the stairs. 





This stairway paneling shows what taste and 
ingenuity can accomplish. 


The three-inch moulding formed a fin- 
ish at the top, and panels of the narrow 
moulding, of different dimensions to suit 
the spaces, were laid. All was painted 
cream white and now, though the finger 
marks and dirt-spots collect quickly, soap 
and water soon remove every trace, while 
the seemingly paneled portion of the walls 
gives a dignified colonial air to the hall. 


M. P., Mystic, Conn. 


A CONVENIENT MIRROR 


N arrangement of mirrors in my bath- 

room which eliminates the awkward 
necessity of using a hand-glass to see the 
back of my head, is a convenience which 
gives continual satisfaction. On the wall 
facing the mirror-door of the medicine- 
closet, I had a mirror of corresponding 
size placed so that it reflected the other 
glass at an angle. This was managed by 
bringing one side of the second mirror out 
from the wall and fastening it to the tip of 
an eight-inch bracket projecting from the 
wainscot. The advantage of being able 
to use both her hands to do her hair, 
fasten the pins at the back of her collar, 
or adjust her hat and veil perfectly, while 
seeing exactly what she is about, does not 
need to be enlarged upon to any woman. 


M. B. B., Bridgeport, Conn. 
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No. 5535. A Davenport in Queen Anne period. Karpenesque 
upholstery, with coverings in either silk velours or tapestry. 


See, art of the designer realized in perfect craftsman- 
ship has made Karpen Furniture the criterion of 
good taste and the standard of value. Its possession is a 
pleasure which increases with succeeding generations. 


THE KARPEN BOOK OF DESIGNS 


If the Karpen trademark is not on the furniture shown you 
by your dealer, write us for our new book of designs B-3. 
We will be glad to send you this interesting and instructive 
book on receipt of fourteen cents in stamps. 


S. KARPEN & BROS. 
Karpen Building, Chicago 
37th Street & Broadway, New York 








No. 5534. Bench to match 
Queen Anne Rocker and Chair 
at either side and Davenport 
shown above. 


No. 5535- Chair and Rocker 
in Queen Anne period, with 
Karpenesque upholstery to match 
Davenport shown above. 








Karpen 


(CONG. War- Gabe ae! 


Uphol stered 


Furniture 


CHICAGO-NEW YORK 
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‘*A valuable addition to every housewife’s library.’’— New York Sun. 


THE HOUSEKEEPER’S HANDY-BOOK 


By LUCIA MILLET BAXTER 


“Tt is packed with the treasured lore of genera- “A collection of wise hints and suggestions, the 
tions of accomplished housewives, and covers the following of which, —— by ag dhe ogy 

. $ } T sek S$ a 0 -makers Vv os Oo 
entire range of domestic knowledg . These hou ekeepers and home sear gave those 

bl NP I i . : li riper experience, will tend greatly to promote 

valua re suggestions are bound with fine simp icity health and comfort.” —Living Age. 
Z i ated with pictures that are an incitemen - =’: —— . 
and illustrated ie ernet area ement “ Treated in a modern, scientific manner, o'd home 


, ” 
emselves,”’— 


to artistic housefurnishing in 
Milwaukee Free Press. 


problems which perplexed our grandmothers are 
made simple in this book.” —Boston Glode. 


At all bookstores. $1.00 sez. 


Boston HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY New York 
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WHITE ENAMEL 


Homebuilding 


stimulates a desire 
for the beautiful that 
prompts the selection of 
Luxeberry White Enamel 
and Liquid Granite. 


Luxeberry White 


Enamel—lasting, washable, 
beautiful—can also be 
modified to the newer 
tones of ivory and French 
gray in either brilliant or 
dull effects. 


Liquid Granite Floor 


Varnish is the great gen- 
erai purpose finish. It is 
waterproof, wear resisting 
and suitable for all in- 
teriors. 


Write for interesting book 
on wood finishing. 















































Established 1858 


Factories: Detroit, Walkerville; 
San Francisco. 
[246] 
@ 














Better Food at Lower Cost 


The “high cost of living” is a problem which every housewife now has to consider. To 
assist her in providing her Soniie with the most nutritious food at the least possible expense, 
“The Nutrition of a Household” has been written. It puts the results of scientific investi- 
gations into non-technical form and it is written so delightfully that reading it is as pleasant 
as it is profitable. 


THE NUTRITION OF A HOUSEHOLD 


By EDWIN TENNEY BREWSTER and LILIAN BREWSTER 
At all bookstores $1.co net, or sent postpaid by the publishers. 
HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY, 4 Park StREET, Boston 
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MERELY A MATTER OF PAINT 


HEN first I surveyed our new home 

after the painters had finished, it was 
with a feeling curiously compounded of 
ecstasy and dismay. What was the matter 
with the front porch? It did not look 
right. In fact, it looked anything but 
right, — positively oppressive, topheavy, 
all out of proportion! But neither father, 
the near-grown kiddies, nor I could tell 
what was wrong with it. 

After we moved in I often forgot my 
dissatisfaction for weeks at a time; but 
always, approaching our home from down- 
street, I would have a keen recrudescence 
of that feeling of dismay. It got to be a 
regular Old Man of the Sea on my shoul- 
ders. I endured it three years;.then one 
day father remarked: — 

“T guess we'll have the house touched 
up with a coat of paint. It does n’t pay to 
let a place get to looking run down.” 





The proportions of this porch were apparently 
changed by a judicious use of brown paint. 


We all agreed. We knew plenty of 
fathers who didn’t feel that way — 
who’d rather have the pennies in their 
purse, the pennies that go for new paint. 

Well, the house was painted. The man 
who did the work was more than a work- 
man — he was an artist in his trade. He 
scrutinized our porch from every angle. 
“It’s all right,” he answered my com- 
plaint, “‘except the way it’s painted.” It 
was all ivory-buff like the trim on the 
house. “What it needs is a little of the 
house body color on it, a little of the to- 
bacco-brown,”’ — which was the color of 
the house. I felt a bit dubious but it 
could n’t be made worse so I told him to 
go ahead. The illustration shows what he 
did. 

The main part of the porch is still 
ivory-buff, but the brackets on the posts 
are tobacco-brown. Tobacco-brown also 
is the curved piece, the arch, just below 
the cross-beam. A similar brown-paint “4 
arch extends along each side of the porch, 
under the beam. The five square “but- 
tons” on the cross-beam are painted 
brown, as is the rosette in the center of the 
roof-end gargoyle, and the elongated dia- 
mond-shaped ornament on the cornice 
just below. 
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That is all (except, perhaps, the brown 
painted swing-seat added for my special 
enjoyment), but my porch is now a con- 
stant source of satisfaction to me. From 
a hideous (to me) spot of shelter it has be- 
come a thing of beauty, a bit of practical 
art, — all because of a pint of brown paint 
aptly applied. 

I. R. F., Salem, Oregon. 


(Under the heading, ‘‘ What I did for my House,” 
we will publish short descriptions of the little touches 
by which our subscribers have added to the beauty, 
comfort, and convenience of their homes. Wherever 
it is possible, photographs should be sent to illus- 
trate these articles, which may be as short as will 
serve for adequate information, and must not ez- 
ceed 500 words. These articles will be paid for at 
our current rates. Tue Eprrors.) 





. A VENTURE IN BUNGALOW 
BUILDING 


A Successful Experiment in Practical 
Sociology made by a Subscriber 
to The House Beautiful 


T has taken a long time to impress upon 

the busy people of our country the ne- 
cessity of a general care of their health, 
of a hygienic environment, and the in- 
fectiousness of a certain widespread and 
dreaded disease. It will take a longer time 
to convince them that in the latter case, 
perhaps, the pendulum may have swung 
too far the other way. If, pale of face and 


P 





The Californian bungalow bought for a 
hundred dollars “ down.” 


with a cough, you should try to secure 
room and board in a town of a “high and 
dry”’ western state, one of our national 
natural sanatoria, from door to door you 
might seek admittance in vain. 

This was the beginning of my bungalow 
building, — a programme for developing 
some human values for the race. 

.. The town, the seat of my experiment, 
“<3 a beautiful one, in the foothills of the 
Rockies. Climbing the hill one day, after 
despairing of finding suitable permanent 
accomodations, I saw a newly built Cali- 
fornia bungalow for sale. It was new, 
it was clean, it had been planned by an 
excellent architect of bungalows, but best 
of all, it had two sleeping porches on the 
east. With one hundred dollars in the bank 
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How do your Rugs 
look after their 


a ae 
SPRING CLEANING 


»**" How will they look ten years 
from now after having been 
. repeatedly swept and beaten? 


| WH ITTALL RUGS 


Withstand the Hardest Wear 


Their Beauty wins your admiration,but 
their Durability Earns your respect 
and justifies your confidence in 


Whiitall Quality and Whittall Reliability 


“ASSOCIATES 
“ORIENTAL ARTix WHITTALL RUGS "’ 





woven into the 


back of Every Rug 


Look for this 
Trade Mark 





THE MARK OF QUALITY 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
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More Jonathan Papers 


erings of intimate domesticity, the author gives us, in this 
book some further acceptable chapters of outdoor life 
and outdoor recreation such as made her ‘ Jonathan 
Papers’ so breezy and refreshing to the reader.” — The 
Dial. $1.25 net. 








“ Fascinating outdoor essays.” 


(Bel elOlEN): 
BEAUTIFUL 


MAGAZINE 


By Elisabeth Woodbridge 


“ Together with the little, amusing, affectionate bick- 

If your news-dealer does not carry it 

write to 3 Park Street, Boston, Mass., 

sending us his name and address. 

HOUGHTON MIFFLIN CO. 
4 Park St., Boston 











25Ceuts. At all News-stands 
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What Muriel Learned 


—for $2 


How a Little Bird Told Her 1,000 Secrets 


URIEL is a this year’s debutante. You 
M can see that for yourself by looking at the 

clever sketch which our artist has drawn 

of her. Muriel’s eyes are measurably 
wide open. She can usually find her way home in the 
dark. She knows precisely who’s who in New York, 
also what’s what, and approximately when’s when, 
and usually how’s how. She needs no Baedeker, or 
pocket compass, or tufted homing pigeon to show 
her the way to the opera, to Sherry’s, to the best 
music, the prettiest frocks, the newest motors, the 
most amusing costume balls, and even the most 
sinister cabarets. New York is her oyster. She 
always carries an oyster-knife ready to openit. The 
entertaining side of New York life is an open book 
to her. Observe her sunny smile, her wayward 
curls, her bold, bright eyes. The red wheels of the 
hansoms on Fifth Avenue are not more bright than 
are her carmine lips. The gleaming facade of St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral is not more white than is her 
pretty, powdered nose. Muriel is, in short, a self- 
starter — an indubitable eight-cylinder girl. 


Ten of the 1,000 Secrets 


1 How long — to a second —a girl can keep 

a young man waiting for a luncheon engage- 

ment without infuriating him to the point of 
« chucking her. 


2 Why Cezanne and Arthur B. Davies have 
helped to revolutionize modern painting. 


3 How many quarts of champagne 400 men 
will drink at a fancy dress dance at Sherry’s. 


4 How to enter an opera box without em- 
barrassment, and leave it without stumbling. 


5 Why the growing vogue of futurist music 
has been built up on so-called dissonances. 


6 How, at a Broadway cabaret, to tell a lady 
from a chorus girl. 


7 What scrapes the Freudian theory of dreams 
can get a good little girl into. 


8 How to get into the Domino room at 
Bustanoby’s after three A. M. 


9 How to work your way, under- 
ground, for the four blocks separating 
the Belmont Hotel from the Man- 
hattan. 


%, 10 What is being talked about 
today in the grandest, gloom- 
5 iest, and most marble- 
Wy a and-gold society of 

% . America and Eng- 
land. 











LITTLE MURIEL, THE DEBUTANTE, 
AND HER HIGHLY-TRAINED BIRD 


UT, reader, perhaps you will ask: 
‘‘Who is Muriel’s little Bird?” 
Well, that’s an easy one. The little 
bird is only a symbol—a symbol of 
knowledge, of wisdom, of omniscience. 
Its real name is Vanity Fair — a maga- 
zine that is forever on the wing, that 
flies everywhere, that unlocks every 
secret, answers every question, solves 
every dilemma. It is published monthly 
at 25 cents a copy, $3 a year. 


AKE the cream of your favorite 
magazines of the theatre, sport, 
books, art. Add the sprightly qualities 
of such publications as The Sketch, The 
Tatler and La Vie Parisienne with 
something of Broadway and Fifth Av- 
enue — all within beautiful color covers 
—and you have a general idea of Vanity 
Fair. And, best of all, a very ‘special 
introductory offer places this journal of 
joy on your reading table for the rest of 
1916— nearly a full year — for only $2. 
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I hastened to buy that California bunga- 
low, little realizing the forces I was un- 
leashing and putting to work. 

The grounds of my bungalow, when I 
first purchased it, had been left in a very 
crude shape. Fortunately, I was to have 
a free hand. I must here explain to the 
uninitiated that all sorts of highly gifted 
professional men and women are health 
stranded in these health-giving towns. I 
| stumbled upon a landscape gardener 
| finely trained in the best schools and with 

an intimate knowledge of the native 

growths. Into his hands I confidently 
placed my small plat of ground, and for 

a very small fee. Expert knowledge, if 

obtainable, is well worth while. We would 
| probably all take advantage of it, if it 
were not for the financial aspect of the 
case. 

A large frame garage on the rear of my 
place had been thrown in for good meas- 
ure in the purchase of my bungalow. I 








Bedroom added on. the west. 


had no car. One day a shrewd Iowa car- 
penter engaged about the place said to 
me with a sly twinkle in his eye that, if he 
had such a building on his place, it would 
not be long before he would be making 
it a revenue producing property. For 
years I had wanted to try my hand at 
building small bungalows, where house- 
keeping might be reduced to its lowest 
terms, but with all the modern improve- 
ments, built and furnished with the taste 
that would appeal to people of culture and 
refinement. Here was my chance. Why 
not experiment? For five hundred dollars, 
borrowed of the local building and loan 
association, I made over that garage into 
just such a bungalow. The dimensions 
were 12 by 18 feet, with a screened sleep- 
ing-porch on the east. 

I furnished it with hand-made oak fur- 
niture made by a furniture maker whose 
| business, alas, is now in the hands of re- 
ceivers — his furniture too well made for 
a degenerate race. I placed good har- 
monious oriental rugs on the floors, 
dainty net curtains at the casement win- 
dows, and stocked the kitchenette with 
the best quality of aluminum ware. The 
roughly plastered walls were tinted a soft 
gray green, and the Copley prints were 
framed with wood frames stained the same 
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shade of brown as the furniture and the 
wood work. The bungalow was made over 
by a true artist-artisan, he actually 
painted pictures and actually wielded the 
hammer and saw. To him it was a true 
labor of love. The nails were hand wrought 
nails, and the hardware made by hand by 
a gifted blacksmith of the town. I charged 
twenty dollars a month rent for this bunga- 
low, and from the day it was built until 
the present time, eager tenants have been 
waiting “in line” to secure the annual 
leasing of it. 

The bungalow had a living-room 12 by 
12, with an open fireplace at one end, and 
a built-in chest of drawers with book 
shelves above; a kitchenette 6 by 6, fur- 
nished with built-in drawers below a china 
closet of four shelves, two shelves running 
entirely around the room; a bath 6 by 6 
with lavatory and all modern conven- 
iences, besides a built-in dressing table and 
mirror above. Later, in deference to a 





Sleeping-room on the east. 


tenant who did not sleep “out,” I added 
on the west a bedroom 8 by 8 putting 
in a disappearing bed, which necessi- 
tated a closet 3 by 8 to accomodate 
the “disappearance.” This closet served 
as clothes closet as well, being provided 
with requisite clothes hangers and shoe 
racks, and at the end of it a built-in chif- 
fonier with mirror above. I did not raise 
the rent. I thought I was getting full re- 
turn for my investment. 

In three years time, I had paid off my 
loan upon this bungalow and felt I had 
made such a success I bought one hun- 
dred feet on the south adjoining my prop- 
erty. I did not wish an inconsiderate 
property owner to build my sunshine 
away. Upon this purchase I built two 
more bungalows. But this is another 
story, and an entirely different one. 

Josephine Latham Swayne. 


WHEN using your shower-bath you have 
doubtless been alternately chilled and 
scalded in an attempt to get the right 
combination of hot and cold water. A 
Shower-bath mixer will control the water 
temperature and regulate the mixture be- 
fore it descends upon you. 











IVE | UMBER? 


** Tupelo is the neatest, cleanest, Prettiest 
Jlooring in the whole world of wood.”” 


“Tupelo works easy and wears hard.’ It ts 
as smooth as satin. It is very Economical. 


TUPELO LUMBER 


is so peculiarly valuable for interior flooring, because, although it is a soft wood and therefore easily 
worked and laid, it has what scientists call an ‘‘involved” grain. This is a grain in which the fibres 
are ‘‘knitted’’ or ‘‘woven’’ together and resultsin extreme resistance to friction such asa floor has to 
withstand. TUPELO FLOORING DOES NOT SPLINTER OR SLIVER. (‘‘There’s something 
in that.”) This tough, wear-resisting characteristic of TUPELO is so great that this wood is largely 
used for flooring in warehouses and for platforms where heavy trucking is done. There is no harder 
test for a floor than that. And a floor is a floor, wherever it is. And Tupelo’s value in delicate 
structures is due to the same traits that make it supreme in commercial usages. Of course, for exter- 
ior use, such us porch floors, where moisture is encountered, Tupelo is not to be compared in invest- 
ment value with Cypress the ‘‘Wood Eternal,” but for INTERIOR work Tupelo is extremely valu- 
able, satisfactory and mighty economical. 











YOU WILL FIND IT WORTH WHILE TO KNOW ALL ABOUT TUPELO BEFORE YOU 
PLACE YOUR ORDER FOR FLOORING. .- 


Ask us for Free Finished Samples and Full Information about this valuable, 
dependable and extremely economical wood. lease address nearest office. 


Southern Cypress Mfrs.’ Ass’n 


906 Hibernia Bank Bldg., New Orleans, La. or 906 Heard Nat’l Bank Bldg., Jacksonville, Fla. 





The growth of the Foreign Circulation of THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
during the last few months has been noticeable. Subscriptions have 
recently been received from the following foreign points : — 





Rio de Janeiro, Brazil 
Lima, Peru 
Johannesburg, So. Africa 
Buenos Aires, Argentina 
Belfast, Ireland 


Helsingfors, Finland 
Amsterdam, Holland 
Paris, France 
Hamburg, Germany 
Kent, England 


Petrograd, Russia 

San Sebastian, Spain 
Lisbon, Portugal 
Rome, Italy 
Copenhagen, Denmark 


Tokyo, Japan 
Hankow, China 
Ceylon, India 
Burma, Siam 
Melbourne, Australia 


The interest in home building, decoration, and maintenance is not 
confined to any one country 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL PUBLISHING CO., Inc. 


3 Park Street Boston, Mass. 
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Roof of Country House of F. L. W. Richardson, Esq., Architect, of Boston, Mass. 
* ROUGH-THICK, RANDOM WIDTH, GRADUATED LENGTH” 


MONSON LUSTRE SLATE 


‘ Lag strongest, highest priced, and most beautiful blue slate ag roof is the most conspicuous and most vulnerable part of 
now every house. 

Color, an unfading, ‘‘ lustrous,” deep water blue-gray ; admir- “* Never put a cheap roof on a good house.” 
able with gray stone, white stucco, etc. If interested for samples, pictures of ZZ. roofs, &c, address 


MONSON LUSTRE SLATE COMPANY, 200 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 
Successor to Maine Slate Co. of Monson. 
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EDMANSON BIRD HOUSES 
Shipped Direct From Factory - Lowest Prices 


Will last a lifetime. Attract the birds. Provide cozy little homes for them. There is 
no better way of getting tree and shrub insurance. Birds will work for you free of cost 
every day in the year. Edmanson Bird Houses are used by thousands of America’s 
foremost lovers of birds — endorsed by the Audubon Societies. 








Edmanson Wren House, 
4-Rooms, Price #4.50, F. 


Edmanson Martin 5000 Bird Houses in Stock - Already Seasoned - Ready OB 
House, 28-Rooms, Price . ‘ mM r : J 1. Bay 
$10, F. 0. B., Chicago for Immediate Use - Birds Arrive this Month Chicago 

26-Rooms, $8.50 We have been manufacturing Bird Houses for 20 years. Our pet -es are lowest. Blue- 

bird House, #5.00. Houses for Purple Martins, $8.50; for Flickers, $3.00; for Chick- 








adees, $0.70; for Swallows, #2.50. Bird Bath, = a The famous Edmanson Sparrow 
Trap, electric w elded, automatic, none better #1. 
BIRD BOOKS by recognized authorities. We can save you money on books. Hand- 
somely illustrated catalog free. Write for it today. 
E. E. EDMANSON & COMPANY - 620-80 S. Norton St., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Edmanson Feedery, 
Price $1, F. O. B., Chicago. Feeds grain, also suet. 


Keep your copies of THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL in 
convenient form for present and future reference Hoyt S 
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magazine to 
open flat. 
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SPECIAL OFFER: 
A year’s subscription TO THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL ($2.00) AND ONE OF HOYT’S BINDERS ($2.00) FOR $3.00. 


Send your order to: The House Beautiful Publishing Company, Inc., 3 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 
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GARDEN BUYER’S REMINDER 
(Continued from page zz) 


PLUM TREES 


Every home garden should be supplied 
with plums. The trees grow rapidly, and 
come into bearing soon after planting. 
They are nearly as cheap as peach trees. 
The Japanese and Japanese hybrids should 
be generously planted. 


Japanese European 
Red June Bradshaw 
Burbank York State Prune 
America Reine Claude 
Omaha Imperial Gage 
American 
Milton 
Mammoth 


Patten’s XXX 


CHERRY TREES 


Unless cherries are home-grown, very 
few families are likely to enjoy this lus- 
cious fruit. Try at least a tree each of 
these varieties: — 

Sour Sweet 


Montmorency Schmidt 
Early Richmond Black Tartarian 


SMALL FRUITS 


Most small fruits should be planted 
as soon in spring as the ground is in 
good condition. The home garden needs 
these: — 


Blackberries Gooseberries 
Dewberries Grapes 
Currants Raspberries 
Strawberries 


PERENNIAL FLOWERS AND 
ORNAMENTAL SHRUBS 


The decorative beauty of most gardens 
and grounds may be increased by judi- 
cious planting of some of the Hardy Per- 
ennials and Flowering Shrubs from these 
lists: — 








Hardy Perennials 


Flowering Shrubs 


Andromeda Anemone 
Azalea Asters 
Barberry Boltonia 
Buffalo Currant Campanulas 
Deutzia Chrysanthemums 
Dogwoods Columbines 
Elder Coneflowers 
Golden Bell Day Lilies 
Hibiscus Dianthus 
Holly Foxgloves 
Honeysuckle Gentians 
Hydrangea Globeflowers 
Mountain Laurel Goldenrods 
Rhododendrons Irises 

Roses Larkspurs 
Silver Thorn Lily-of-the-Valley 
Spireeas Monkshood 
Sweet Bay Peonies 
Syringa Phlox 
Viburnum Pyrethrum 
Weigela Scabiosa 
Witch Hazel Yucca 
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NECESSITIES FOR THE GARDEN 
AND LAWN 


To keep the garden in good condition 
with little labor, many tools and supplies 
are needed. This list may suggest some 
of the more important of these: — 


Asparagus Knife Lime-Sulphur 
Baskets Melon Frames 
Berry Boxes Mole Traps 
Bird-Baths Nicotine 

Bird Netting Paper Flower Pots 
Bone Meal Peony Supports 
Border Shears Plant Protectors 
Cultivators Plows 

Dibbers Potato Hooks 
Digging-Forks Potting-Soil 
Fertilizers Pruning-Knives 


Pruning-Saws 
Pruning-Shears 
Raffia 

Rakes 

Rubbish Burner 
Scuffle Hoe 


Flower Pots 
Flower Scissors 
Fungicides 
Garden Frames 
Garden Gloves 
Garden Hose 


Garden Lines Seed Drill 
Gazing-Globe Shovels 
Grafting-Tools Sod Tamper 
Grafting-Wax Spades 

Grape Scissors Spray Pumps 
Grass Clippers Sundial 

Gravel Rakes Thermometers 
Hand Carts Tomato Supports 


Tree Scrapers 
Tree Tubs 


Hand Rollers 
Hedge Shears 


Hose Reel Trowels 

Hoes Turf Edger 

Hotbed Frames Water Ballast Roller 
Hotbed Sash Weed Destroyers 
Insecticides Weeders 

Jardiniéres Wheelbarrows 
Labels Wheel Hoes 


ERSONS bookishly inclined, and all 

others connected with the production 
and distribution of the printed word, are 
discussing to-day’s announcement of a 
unique experiment which takes the form 
of a bookshop constructed (and as far as 
possible conducted) as a private library. 
In this place the time-worn picture of a 
book browser standing for hours as he 
goes over the volumes in search of the 
book he wants, will fade from view and 
instead will appear the picture of a casual 
shopper sitting luxuriously in a deep li- 
brary chair, beside a fine old table, and 
under a cozy reading-lamp, going through 
the books in the book rest beside her — or 
him. 

Architecturally the shop will be built on 
the order of a fine old library, with com- 
fortable chairs, massive tables, reading- 
lamps — and plenty of open space on the 
floor. 

This department is the new Lord and 
Taylor Book Store, conducted by Double- 
day, Page & Co., which will be opened 
about March 1, and which promises sev- 
eral other innovations which ought to 
make it as much of a literary center as a 
bookstore. 



















Accessories. 





PERGOLAS 


Our Catalog M-29 which we mail on receipt of 10 cents in 
stamps to cover postage is a correct building guide for Pergolas, 
Arbors, Lattice Fences, Trellis- Work, Garden Decorations and 





Our handsomely illustrated book M-40 
contains much valuable information about 
Porch Material, columns for exterior or 
interior use. Many designs of Ballusters, 
Porch and Stair Railings are also shown. 
Millwork is a specialty. 10 cents in 
stamps covers postage. 


Exclusive 





The Hartmann-SandersCo. 
2155-87 Elston Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
New York Office, 6 E. 39th St., N. Y. City. 
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Sturdy as Oaks ROSES 


Dingee roses are always grown on their own roots 
—and are ey the best for the amateur 
Blanter. Send today for our 
‘New Guide to Rose Culture” for 1916 
—it’s free. It isn’t a catalog—it's a practical work on rose 
growing. Profusely illustrated. |)eacribes over 10 varieties 
of roses and other flowers, and tells how te grow them. Safe 
delivery guaranteed. Established 1850. 70 greenhouses. 
THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., Box 372, West Grove. Pa 












Old English 
and other 


Garden Seats, 


Pergolas, 
Garden Houses, 
Treillage, 
and Rustic Work. 
For catalog of many 
designs address: 
North Shore 
Ferneries Co. 
Beverly, Mass. 
New York Agents : 
The Garden Gateway, 
31 East 46th St 











HICKS fest 
Flowérs 
Plant the old-fashioned favor- 
ites —larkspur, sweet william, 
pinks, phlox, chrysanthe- 
mums and the others. Buy 
them ready to d/oom. Hicks- 
grown plants are guaranteed 
to grow satisfactorily, and to 
flower the first year. 
Write for beautiful booklets: 
“ Hardy Garden Flowers” or “ Home 
Landscapes — Trees that Save Ten 
Years.” Free. 

HICKS NURSERIES 
Jericho Turnpike Westbury, L.I. 
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GROWN IN NEW JERSEY 


under soil and climate advantages, Steele’s 
Sturdy Stock is the satisfactory kind. Great 
assortment of Fruit, Nut, Shade and Ever- 
green Trees, Small-fruit Plants, Hardy 
Shrubs, Roses, etc. Fully described in my 
Beautiful Illustrated Descriptive Catalogue 


— it’s free! 
T. E. STEELE 
Palmyra, N. J. 





= Pomona Nurseries 




















The Oriental Store 
5-piece Pruning Set, $1.50 


To acquaint you with our Service-by-Mail Department, we shall 
send postpaid this 5-piece pruning set for $1.50. If after three 
days it is not satisfactory return and we shall promptly refund 
your money. 

Write for Vantine’s Cataleg 

Mailed postpaid out-of-town on request 
Illustrates and describes numerous distinctive and unique Oriental 
articles for the home, garden, etc. 
Write now, as the edition is limited. Address Department 41 
-A-A-VANTINE-8&-CO-Inc- 
Fifth Avenue & 39th Street. New York 
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THE NEWEST SMALL FRUITS 


OMPARATIVELY.- few amateur gar- 

deners as yet realize the opportunities 
offered by the new ever-bearing varieties 
of raspberries and strawberries. In many 
respects these new types revolutionize the 
fruit-growing possibilities of the home 
garden. While very commonly it has not 
‘seemed worth while, heretofore, to at- 
tempt to grow strawberries and raspber- 
ries in small home gardens because of the 
shortness of the period of fruit production, 
it is now a very different proposition. The 
part of the garden devoted to these small 
fruits may easily become the most profit- 
able section, producing even on‘a small 
area a large amount of delicious fruit for 
several months in succession. 

The ever-bearing strawberries have long 
since passed the experimental stage. A 
great many varieties are now available, 
some of the best of which cost but little 
more than the older June-bearing sorts. 

* These new strawberries bear in June and 
continue to produce a fair crop of delicious 
fruit until the freezing weather of Novem- 
ber. The two best varieties to be obtained 














































































































































































































r: you are planning to build a home you will find it to your 
advantage to read this booklet before you decide on the material 
you are going to use. It is beautifully illustrated, full of valuable 
suggestions, and gives a short, concise statement of the merits of 


WHITE PINE 


Three centuries of building in America have proved that no other 
wood so successfully withstands exposure to the weather as White 
Pine. And it is more than simply durable; it holds its place perfectly 








The new ever-bearing raspberries are red 





nae ae < ‘ : ‘ varieties. 

for more than a lifetime, without warping or checking or opening 
at the joints. This long and satisfactory service makes it the most at reasonable prices are Superb and Pro- 
economical wood for home-building. gressive. There are many other newer 
Despite an impression of its scarcity, White Pine is still abundantly available today, kinds offered at higher prices, one of the 
as it always has been, in any quantity desired. If your lumber dealer is unable to supply most promising of which is the Standpat. 
it, we would appreciate the opportunity of being helpful to you in securing it. Send for If there is only a square rod of the garden 
booklet now. ‘There is no charge for it to prospective home-builders. available for a strawberry bed it will be 
worth while to set it out to these plants. 
___ Representing Address, WHITE PINE BUREAU, While the ever-bearing raspberries have 
ee 1318 Merchants Bank Building, St. Paul, Minn. attracted less attention than the new type 
ag eagle 53-10 of strawberries, they nevertheless are very 


White Pine Manufacturers of Idaho 














important acquisitions to the home gar- 
den. They offer a constant supply of one 
of the most luscious of small fruits from 
June until October. The plants multiply 
ONE HUNDRED COUNTRY HOUSES so rapidly that by buying a dozen this 
: spring one can have hundreds to set out 

ne Ammar y ae next spring. They require very little care 

and are little troubled by insect enemies 























A suggestive and authoritative discussion of modern American 




















architecture, its origin, development and possibilities; with 100 or fungous diseases. The plants can be 
illustrations showing the best and most interesting types of country bought for a few cents each. 
homes in different parts of the country, the work of many architects. : t seti f 
A book that will interest every country dweller, and every would-be The two most importan varieties 0 h 
country dweller. ever-bearing raspberries are the St. Regis 
Size, 10x11 in. Price, $3.00. Postage, 30 cents. and the Ranere. The former has been on 
We will send this book and a year’s subscription for $4.00. the market longer and has abundantly 
Address justified the claims made for it. The latter 
THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. - has not as yet been so generally tried out 











but there is good evidence that it is well 
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CRETONNES AND 
CHINTZ HANGINGS 


of the “upstair” rooms are daintier when 
contrasted with White Enameled Wood- 
work. Few homes these days but have at 
least one bed chamber done in 


WHITE ENAMEL 


The success of this treatment depends on 
the kind of wood beneath the paint. 


ARKANSAS 
SOFT PINE 


has proven its adaptability to white enamei, 
due to perfect absorbing qualities and the 
certainty that it will not stain the white 
surface from underneath. Moreover this 
wood has the decided advantage of 


MODERATE COST 


Due to an Abundant Supply 


Our interesting little white enamel booklet 
contains full information, including formula. 
Prospective builders should have our new 
book on home building as well as stained 
samples. Any of the above will be sent 
complimentary on request to DepartmentH = 





Arkansas Soft Pine is trade-marked and 
sold by dealers. If the one you patronize 
hasn't it, let us know promptly. 
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Arkansas Soft Pine Bureau 
LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 











FOR SALE 


ELLIOTT FOOT 
STENCIL CUTTER 


Model 993 Excellent Condition 
F. O. B. Boston, $100 
Circulation Department 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY COMPANY 
3 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 





worth planting in every home garden of 
sufficient size for a few small fruits. 

Thirty or forty years ago most home 
gardens had an abundant supply of black- 
berry bushes, but more recently this fruit 
has been quite generally neglected, partly 
because it is not so much relished as the 
more tender berries and partly because of 
the tendency of the vines when once es- 
tablished to take complete possession of 
the neighboring soil. Very few people 
seem to realize as yet that the dewberries 
are the modern substitute for the black- 
berries, having many advantages which 
the latter lacked, especially in the finer 
quality of fruit. While the standard sorts 
of dewberries have been known for many 
years they are not so generally planted as 
their merits deserve. The two leading 
kinds are Austin and Lucretia. The former 
seems to have the preference with the most 
experienced gardeners. A few vines take 
but little room and will yield a large sup- 
ply of delicious fruit. 

There have lately appeared certain 
hybrids resulting from the crossing of 
blackberries and dewberries which seem 
likely soon to displace both of the parent 
forms. As yet comparatively few of these 
new hybrids have been thoroughly tried 
out. Among these, however, the McDonald 
blackberry seems certain to become a 
standard sort. It is of such large size that 
the fruit is classed with the dewberries 
and it is hardy and immune from the 
dreaded orange rust which is so destruc- 
tive to many blackberries. In Missouri 
it is considered the earliest and most pro- 
ductive variety for market and endures 
without winter killing a temperature of 
fourteen degrees below zero. 


EARLY POTATOES 


IHHERE are few ways in which the 

home garden of fair size may be made 
to contribute more to the family living 
than through the growth of an adequate 
supply of potatoes for use throughout the 
year. In order that the gap in summer be- 
tween the old crop and the new may be as 
small as possible it is very desirable to get 
an early crop large enough to eat. With 
a little care this can be accomplished in an 
interesting manner. 

Select for planting the earliest varieties 
obtainable. Among the best of these may 
be mentioned Gem, Irish Cobbler, Early 
Standard, Bovee, and Early Ohio. If the 
seed for these is not available locally it will 
be worth while to send to the large plant 
houses for a small quantity in order to get 
a start with the new varieties. 

The earliness of the potato crop may be 
greatly increased by giving the tubers an 
opportunity to get the buds well started 
before planting. To do this, it is only nec- 
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SoosnonoooSooNS 
100 REAL DUTCH GLADIOLI BULBS FOR $2) 


The first pick of the best Holland Growers. Every bulb full | 
size, full of life and true toits name. I guarantee them. 
100 for $2 
Weach of the 10 Gladioli varieties below for $2. Not mixed ~! 
together, but each variety packed by itself. Also sold separately, 












by the 100 or 1u00. 100 1000 | 
AMERICA, finest pink, large flowers $150) «42 
AUGU 5 


STA, white slashed with carmine . . Li 14 | 
BARON HULOT, beautiful rich blue 18 

BRENCHLEYENSIS, brilliant vermillion scarlet i OD 2 | 
HALLEY, bright salmon 








ink . ° 2 18 | 
MRS. FRANCIS KING, flamingo scarlet, large 2 1s | 
PINK BEAUTY, peach blow pink, early 1.50 12 | 


yh sy rich crimson, scariet, large and brilliant 2 18 | 


ANNIE WIGMAN, beautiful, Cat aaa 


o 
FAUST, rich magenta red, larg 2.35 25 
not unlimited. | 
| 


These rege are WG3 
Tose 
cure your order, send 


with remittance today - 196 Broadway 
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Let Nature Shift 
the Scenes 


The Gazing Globe affords a life-like panoramic 
picture of all the varied tints of earth and tree and 
sky —a weirdly beautiful ornament, interesting 
and effective in garden plot or sweep or sward. 














Garden Gasing Globe 


is a crystal ball mounted — within easy reach of 
vision — on a terra-cotta estal of Pompeian 
design. It adds a touch of classic grandeur and 
medieval mystery to the simplest scheme of 
decoration. Your family and friends are sure of 
ever-ready entertainment ; they will never tire 
of the fascinating views in the Gazing Globe. 
Diameter of Globe, 15 inches. Height of Pedestal, 36 inches 
Write for new booklet with story of the Crystal Ball. prices etc. 
Stewart-Carey Glass Company Indianapolis 






































Every Married Couple 


and all who contemplate marriage 


Should Own 


this complete informative book , 
“The Science of a New 
ife’’ 





By JOHN COWAN, M.D. 
Endorsed and recommended by foremost 
medical and religious critics throughout 

the U.S. Unfolds the secrets of married 
happiness, so often revealed too late! No 








book like it to be had at the price. We 
can only P sai Le vea - of the chapter subjects 
here as t Kk is not meant for chil- 

Special Offer dren. (Aguate ona dy 
Marriage and Its Advantages. Age at 
Peng eer ee Which to Marry. Law of Choice. Love 
ern Bet this work | Analyz Qualities One Should’ Avoid 


into as many neigh- in Choosing. Anatomy of Reproduction. 


borhoods as possible | Amativeness. Continence. Children. 

we will, for a limited | Genius. 

time, send one copy Conception. Pregnancy. Confinement. 
only to any reader of | TWIL TGH T SLEEP. Nursing. How a 


this Magazine, post- y Aad Married Life is Secured. 


aid upon receipt of 
33.00 0. - 








Desesiative circular giving full Sod com- 
plete table of contents mailed FRE 


174 Rose Street 


J. S. Ogilvie Publishing Co., 74,8 9s¢,Steset 
The April House Beautiful 


Wouse Furnishing Mumber 
THE RIGHT WORD AT THE RIGHT TIME 
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Artistic and Practical 






Gon: 
O’ BRIEN’S ani 


TME SPECIFIED BRANDS 





O’BRIEN’S LIQUID VELVET is the one wall 
finish that combines these advantages. The oil base 
permits washing; the beautiful LIQUID VELVET 
tone and texture is the most artistic decoration you 
could secure—it is like covering your walls with velvet. 


LIQUID VELVET is especially adapted to popular 
stencil work. Comes in 24 beautiful shades, which 
allow endless attractive color combinations. 


O’BRIEN’S 
MA(OWeL 
Send for the free Liguid Velvet Book and learn why LIQUID VELVET 
is fast becoming the most popular of all decorative mediums for mansions, ~ 
bungalows and the finest public buildings. 
Ask also for the Master Varnish and Flexico Enamel Books, that you 
may learn about these splendid finishes for floors and woodwork. These 


books are all free for your name on a postal, if you will mention your 
dealer’s name. Most good dealers and decorators have LIQUID 








VELVET in stock. (64) 


The O’Brien Varnish Co., 6412 Johnson Street, South Bend, Ind. 


730-734 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 909 Franklin Avenue, St. Louis | 
95 Madison Avenue, New York City 320 Market Street, San Francisco 














DO YOU KNOW WHERE TO GO FOR IT? 
IF YOU ARE IN DOUBT—WRITE US! 


One of our readers recently asked : — 


“TI am building a new library and I want to get a fireplace with a 
long sloping copper hood, and no shelf, the hood to run up high. 
Can you tell me who could furnish this ? ” 


READER’S SERVICE sent this gentleman the names and addresses 
of the leading manufacturers of fireplace fittings in this country. 


(For further information, read the announcement on Page L) 


READER’S SERVICE—THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL—3 Park St., BOSTON | 
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essary to expose the seed potatoes on a 
table or shelf in a warm, light room for 
three or four weeks before the ground js 
ready to work. During this time, lusty 
young sprouts will form at the eyes so that 
by taking care in cutting and planting they 
will be able to send up shoots almost im- 
mediately. 





NEW JERSEY’S TEXTILE 
INDUSTRIES 


HE Newark Museum Association, 
which staged last winter an interest- 
ing and highly successful exhibit of New 
Jersey’s clay products, is holding another 
show from February 1 to March 1 de- 
voted to the state’s textile industries. The 
idea of local, one-industry exhibits is new 
in this country, though in Germany it has 
been used with success in promoting man- 
ufactures and in popularizing technical 
education. The Newark Museum, despite 
limited space, so arranged its last exhibi- 
tion as to give a complete birdseye view of 
the state’s potteries, showing their history, 
their development, the special processes 
employed, the raw materials, and the fin- 
ished products, from the commonest brick 
to the most elaborate terra cotta and the 
finest examples of table service and deco- 
rative art. Thirty thousand people at- 
tended the exhibit. While frankly in- 
tended to “bodm” one of the state’s oldest 
and most valuable industries, its educa- 
tional value was high and beyond dispute. 
The present exhibition aims to display 
in compact and striking form the range 
and variety of the state’s textile industries. 
It includes not only the processes of cloth 
making, but also knitting, embroidery, 
lace making, rug weaving, felt hat making 
and other allied industries, in the produc- 
tion and distribution of which at least one- 
fourth of the workers in the state are 
engaged. In addition to the commercial 
exhibit, Mr. John C. Dana, Director of the 
Museum, has planned small related exhib- 
its, entirely educational in character; a 
school exhibit of how the textile art is 
taught in New Jersey schools; a father- 
land exhibit, showing textiles made in 
countries of the Old World; and a historic 
exhibit, illustrating the primitive weaving 
of the New Jersey Indians and the spin- 
ning-wheel and hand looms of colonial days. 
Both manufacturers and the public are 
somewhat weary of the large and costly 
expositions of national and international 
size. The “small, intensive exhibition” 
accomplishes as much educationally and 
commercially at a smaller expense. Mr. 
Dana believes that by organizing such 
exhibits of “one industry at a time” the 
public museum can render a service of 
practical value to the community that 
supports it. Other cities, we doubt not, 
will want to follow Newark’s example. 
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CONTINUOUS HOT WATER FOR 
THE LITTLE HOUSE 


HE impression is still prevalent that 

continuous hot water — really hot and 
really ready every second of every day 
and night of the calendar year — is too 
good to be true except for the very rich or 
those who enjoy the somewhat cramped 
Juxury of apartments. And all the while 
automatic gas heaters in sizes to suit the 
little house, the medium house, or the great 
house, at prices to suit the slender purse, 
the comfortable purse, or the plethoric 
purse, are waiting just round the corner. 

The inner workings of an automatic 
heater consist of a cbmplicated system of 
graduated coils of copper tubing set over 





Automatic gas-heater, under the coiled pipes 
of which a small light continually burns. 


powerful gas burners, exposing the maxi- 
mum of heating surface to the flame. Nat- 
urally the coil is connected with the water- 
supply of the house. A tiny pilot flame 
burns perpetually below the coils. On the 
outside of the sheet-iron cylinder enclos- 
ing the heater is a water-valve which con- 
trols that pilot-flame. The instant you 
turn on the water in bathtub, hand-bowl, 
or kitchen sink, the water-pressure works 
a lever which automatically turns up the 
gas. Streaming up through the coils, the 
flame begins to deliver steaming hot water 
at the faucet within a few seconds after 
the cock is opened. So long as the faucet 
is running the gas burns high, the water 
continues to rush out hot. Turn off the 
faucet, and instantly the pressure on the 
water-valve is stopped and down goes the 
flame to a mere spark of a pilot-light 
again. 

It is, of course, scarcely economical to 
burn the full head of gas all the while a 
bath is drawing, or laundry tubs filling. 








“ How often 


have you 
wishe 


that 


you could get that last hour of sleep—the hour 
you lost by having to get up to tend the fire? 
That the radiators woulc s‘op knocking, pound- 
ing and hissing? 
That you could turn the heat on or off without 
stooping and without wrist-tiring turning ? 


UNHAM 


VAPOR HEATING SYSTEM 


realizes every single one of these wishes. Because 
of the Dunham Thermostat you get that extra hour 
of sleep. For it automatically assures any desired 
temperature at your hour of rising (or any other 
hour) without your even thinking of the fire. 

The Dunham Radiator Trap prevents knocking 
and pounding in radiators. For it automatically 
expels the cause of the noise—air and water. 
It does away with the spurting, hissing air valve. 

The Dunham Inlet Valve enables you to turn 
the heat either on or off, with a single turn, 
without even stooping. 

You can’t know real home comfort or coal 
economy until you installa Dunham. If you are 
building a new home or moving into another 
apartment, make sure that it is heated by the Dun- 
ham System. Any steam fitter can Dunhamize 
your present heating system at a wonderfully low 
cost and with little inconvenience to you. 

Any Dunham office will be pleased to give your 
needs individual study, to furnish you precise 
information as to cost and best methods of instal- 
lation. Send for our booklet, the “3 H’s.” 
It throws a new light on the heating problem. 


C. A. DUNHAM COMPANY, Marshalltown, Iowa 
DIVISION SALES OFFICES: Chicago, New York, San Francisco 






















A DUNHAM PACKLESS VALVE. No 
packing, therefore no leaking of 
vapor or water. single turn and 





the heat i. is on or of f. Installed at BRANCHES: 
top of 1 no stooping. Portland, Me. Pittsbargh Minneapolis Denver 
Boston Davenport ¢ 
Rochaties ~~ Salt Lake City 
hiladelphia Indianapolis St. Louis Spokane 
Wasting, D. C. Louisville P 





Kansas City Portland 
Milwaukee Fort Worth <’ Angeles - 

me A. "DUNHAM CO.., Ltd., Toronto, Canada. Branch 
Offices: Halifax, Montreal, Ottawa . Winnipeg, Vancouver. 


C DUNHAM THERMOSTAT. Set the Thermostat 
at deares of heat desired during day and at 
night. Set hours of control as you would an 
alarm clock. That’sall. No further attention 
needed. Dampers will automatically open when 
more heat is needed and close when desired 
warmth is obtained. 





B DUNHAM RADIATOR TRAP. Does 
away with all pounding in pipes. 
Radiator heats immediately all over. 
No hissing air valve to spurt water. 

















A new biography of timely value 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT: 7c tostcotls career 


A graphic and intimate character-study of piquant frank- 





By . 
Charles G. _eSS_ written by an Ex-Congressman who for forty years 
Washburn has remained a close personal friend in spite of political 
ashbu 


Illustrated. $1.50 net. 
4 Park St., Boston 


disagreements. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
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CRACKS IN FLOORS 


are undisturbed dwelling places for moths, 
dirt and disease germs. Unsightly, unclean 
and unsanitary. Every open floor should 
have an application of *“ THE ORIGINAL” 


GRIPPIN’S 
FLOOR CRACK FILLER 


(Seventeen years on the market) 


A New Book by 
the Publisher of the 
Atlantic Wonthly 


The Reading Public 


By ACacGregor Jenkins 


The humors of the editorial office, 
the problems of magazine circula- 
tion, the peculiarities of public taste 
and the genesis of some literary 
fashions are described in this un- 
commonly interesting little volume. 





A paste, easily applied, average cost about 
$1.00 per room. Nonshrinking, flexible and 
adhesive. 

For sale by dealers in Paints, Hardware, 
Drugs and Department Stores. 


ALL OTHERS ARE IMITATIONS 


DO NOT ACCEPT A SUBSTITUTE 


Our booklet explaining a simple, sanitary and inexpensive 
way to finish old or new floors, FREE, address. 


** Deals in a delightfully whimsical 
fashion with the public’s pursuit of 
literature in the home, at the club, 
and on the train and trolley car.’’ 
Boston Globe. 


75 cents net. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
Boston & New York 


Grippin Mfg. Co., Dept. 1, Newark, New York 



































Are You? 


Are you going to build a new house this year, or, perhaps, remodel an old one ? 
Do your wall papers and your rugs and curtains look shabby, and need to be replaced? 
Isn’t there some corner of your grounds which would be vastly improved by a few shrubs or a bit of careful grading ? 


If any of these things are on your mind— WRITE US TO-DAY! (For further information, see page L) 


READER’S SERVICE— THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 
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‘Your New Home and the 
Architectural Record 


[’ you are planning to build, you will find The Archi- 
tectural Record an invaluable source of ideas and 
helpful information. 

Each month it presents a careful selection of the best 
work of leading architects with 100 or more illustrations, 
including exterior and interior views and floor plans. 

From these photographs and plans you are sure to get valuable suggestions 
regarding attractive appearance, convenient arrangement of rooms, appropriate 


furnishings and harmonious landscape effects. 
In the business section you will also find described the latest and best building 


materials, as well as the furnishings and specialties which add so much of com- 
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fort, convenience and value. 
- 
a 
SPECIAL 15 MONTHS’ OFFER a 
You may by promptly returning the coupon below — receive three extra issues with your subscrip- Ee _ H.B. 3-16 
tion—a total of 15 attractive and valuable numbers for only $3 — the regular yearly price. PP as The e 
Your subscription will be entered for a full year, starting with March, and you e - chitectural 
will also receive free eter. issues of aes January and February. rr ge 0 Vein +a as 
Please mail the coupon promptty Yaa Send ryt the ae of December, 
ri anuary and February, and enter my sub- 
td = se é 4 
ur =_ scription for a full year starting with March, 1916, 
The Architect al gifs for which, enclosed find $3. (Add $.60 for Canada — $1 
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The water gets unnecessarily hot. This 
difficulty is obviated by getting a little 
more costly heater with a temperature- 
regulator — a sensitive thermostatic de- 
vice which turns down the gas as soon as 
the water is heated to a given tempera- 
ture. This is a safeguard if there are chil- 
dren in the house who might leave the 
water running and then burn their fingers 
in the superheated stream. 

An automatic heater may be used to 
heat all the water for the house, supplant- 
ing the bath-boiler outright; or it may be 
yoked up with a bath-boiler, which is 
really the more economical way. In that 
case the boiler connected with the cook- 
stove does what it can toward furnishing 
real hot water, passing its product on to 
the automatic heater for revision. When 
water is turned on at any faucet, the heat- 
er, intercepting the flow from boiler to 
spigot, tests the temperature by thermo- 
stat, and if it is not up to a pre-deter- 
mined standard of hotness, turns up the 
flame under the coils just enough and for 
just long enough to keep the water flow- 
ing at the proper heat. If the kitchen 
stove has already raised the water in the 
boiler to the right degree, the thermostat 
does not turn up the flame at all. In sum- 
mer, of course, if the coal stove goes out of 
commission, the heater will cheerfully 
“go it alone” without any adjustment. 

If it is to cooperate with the boiler, the 
heater is naturally set up alongside said 
boiler in kitchen or laundry. It must be 
placed where it can be connected with a 
chimney flue, as the products of steady 
combustion must be carried off. If a small 
heater were to be installed primarily to 
insure plenty of piping hot bath water, it 
would be better to put it in the bathroom, 
as the nearer it is to the faucets it supplies 
“the hotter the quicker.” The heater 
would not be much in the way, as it may 
be mounted either on wall brackets, or on 
a slender tripod. 

Now about expense. A small heater 
costing $40 supplies a gallon and a half 
of hot water a minute, serving three 
faucets — say hand-bowl, bath, and kit- 
chen sink. The same heater with thermo- 
stat attachment costs $10 more. A $60 
heater supplies two and a half gallons 
per minute and might be asked to serve 
laundry tubs as well as the bath and 
kitchen faucets, though to supply all the 
hot water these faucets could run away 
with, no doubt a larger sized heater would 
be better. For a house with two baths, 
three laundry trays, butler’s pantry as 
well as kitchen sink, the size that sells for 
$115 is prescribed. 

Spread the initial cost over the term 
of years a heater would last and it does n’t 
seem much to pay for the luxury of per- 
petual hot water — baths at midnight, 
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baths in sickroom emergencies, hot water 
on the instant when the house is opened 
after the summer. 

As for the gas used, twenty cents a 
month will take care of the pilot light, 
which may, of course, be turned out when 
the house is closed. The amount of gas 
necessary to supply steaming water, de- 
pends, naturally, upon the size of heater in 
use, and the family consumption of water. 
It may be estimated that it takes a foot 
of gas to heat a gallon of water. 

Mary Bronson Hartt. 


DWARF APPLE TREES 


TTENTION has often been called in 

these pages to the advantages of 
dwarf apple trees for the home garden. It 
has been stated that such trees are of es- 
pecial value to the amateur because of 
their small size which permits many more 
trees and consequently many more varie- 
ties to be grown on limited areas. They 
are also much more ornamental for the 
home grounds than the larger trees. 

A good deal has been written in America 
about dwarf tree fruits, especially apples, 
but for the most part this writing has been 
based on comparatively little real experi- 
ence under conditions that gave an ade- 
quate basis for comparison with standard 
trees. Some ten years ago the New York 
Experiment Station at Geneva planted 
more than a thousand apple trees in three 
widely separated parts of the state. In 
each case a permanent orchard of standard 
trees was interplanted with trees on semi- 
dwarf or Doucin stocks and true dwarf 
or Paradise stocks. 

A recently published summary of the 
results of ten years experience with these 
trees gives the first real knowledge of the 
adaptation of dwarf apple trees to Ameri- 
can conditions. The results as officially 
reported by Prof. W. F. Hedrick show: — 

First, that the union between stock and 
cion is poorer with Doucin and French 
Paradise stocks than with the French 
Crab, and that varieties unite less well on 
French Paradise than on Doucin stocks. 

Second, Doucin and French Paradise 
stocks are less hardy than French Crab, 
and of the two dwarfs French Paradise is 
much less hardy. 

Third, the greatest weakness of the 
dwarfing stock for New York is the sur- 
face-rooting habit, in which character the 
two stocks cannot be distinguished. Evil 
results following surface-rooting are win- 
ter-killing, uprooting of trees by wind, 
suckering, and injury in cultivation. 

Fourth, suckers from both dwarfing 
stocks proved much more troublesome 
than with the standard trees. 

Fifth, the trees of the three stocks attain 
the size commonly ascribed to them; those 
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Eliminate Door Tcouliles 
at the Outset 








You can overcome all the dissatisfaction, annoyance 
and unnecessary expense of poor doors in building 
your new home, or in remodeling your present home, 


simply by specifying 


pMOBGAN im 


—— iret 





For beauty, distinctiveness, thorough construction and econ- 
omy Morgan Doors have noequal. The big variety in which 
Morgan Doors are made—conforming to every architectural 
style—the wide range of choice veneers from close, delicate 
grains to bold, dashing grains, meet all tastes and all requirements, whether 
for a modest home or mansion. 

The All White Pine Core, the foundation upon which Morgan supremacy 
rests, is an exclusive Morgan feature. This core together with improved methods 
of manufacture prevents the peeling of the veneer; and gives a door that does 
not shrink or swell with weather changes. Once hung Morgan doors give per- 
manent, perfect service. They always open and close freely. They don’t rattle 
today and stick tomorrow. 

For your protection every Morgan Door is stamped 
“MORGAN” on thetop rail—and is guaranteed perfect in ma- 
terial and workmanship. Be sure your architect and contractor 
specify and furnish only Morgan Doors. 4 


Send now for our handsome free booklet, ‘“‘The Door Beautiful.” F ‘FP 
It is full of valuable suggestions for exteriors and interiors and contains i 
important door facts which every home-builder should know. a qj i] 


MORGAN SASH & DOOR CO. Hi y 
Department A-28, CHICAGO A 


Factory: Morgan Co., Oshkosh, Wis. Eastern Branch: Morgan Mill- 

work Co., Baltimore. Displays: 6 East 39th St., New York: 309 Palmer 

Building, Detroit. Building Exhibits: Insurance Exchange, Chicago; 
Soo Line Building, Minneapolis. 


Handled by Dealers Who Do Not Substitute . 
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Are you planning to build or remodel? Write us,— let us work with you. READER’S 
SERVICE answers in detail such questions as the following from our subscribers : — 


“In looking through some of my copies of your magazine I noticed a very kind offer to give sug- 
gestions as to finishing and decorating new residences, and I would like very much to take advantage of 
same. To this end I am enclosing herewith five sketches of my residence, which is just being begun. . . . 

“ The living-room will be finished in oak to match fumed oak furniture, and I have mahogany furniture 
for the dining-room. I would like suggestions as to the finishing and painting of the walls, woodwork 


and floors... . 
“If you could suggest style of mantel best for dining-room I would appreciate it. Living-room has 


brick mantel.” 


Read the announcement on page L, and write to — 


READER’S SERVICE— THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL—3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 
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Announcing — 


READER’S SERVICE 


A change in name corresponding with the growth of THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
Information Bureau into a genuine Bureau of Service. 

READER’S SERVICE denotes growth from the giving of information to the 
making of your problem our problem. 


To Subscribers — 

READER’S SERVICE proffers its keenest codperation in the detailed working- 
out of your home-making problems. It will bring, without cost to you, expert 
knowledge and practical experience to bear upon questions that trouble you. 


As an illustration — 
One subscriber wrote to READER’S SERVICE as follows: 

“Having been a reader of ‘THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL’ for several years, we would 
be pleased to have you suggest the proper grading of the lawn, of which I enclose a rough 
sketch, also measurements and elevations. 

“‘ We wish to have a driveway from the side street to the rear of the house and to the 
back of the lot, for which we would be glad to have you suggest proper route.” 


The answer — 
Was the following carefully-drawn grading plan and a letter supplementing its 
proposals, sent absolutely without charge. . 
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Expert advice — 

Will you take advantage of it? Why not state your problem to us—we will 
_ give it the same expert study as indicated above and gladly persist until you feel 
that the best answer has been given. — 


WRITE US —We shall be glad to be of service to you. 


To Readers in general — 

Reader’s Service will continue to give the names and addresses of firms which 
carry building materials, house and garden furnishings, handwork, etc., and to 
advise you where and what to buy. 

Our reader’s inquiries range from the usual to the unusual— glass trays, roll- 
top tables, faced brick, copper hood for fireplace, Scotch wool rugs, cider set, 
Queen Anne table, weaving loom, enamel finish for radiators, adjusters for case- 
ment windows, Lowestoft China, American toys, etc., etc. 

Surely, we can at some time serve you in the same way. 


WRITE US —We welcome your inquiries. 


READER’S SERVICE 
THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL—83 Park St. 


Boston, Mass. 





on French Crab are full sized; on Doucin, 
half dwarf; on French Paradise, true 
dwarfs. In this test the dwarfing effect on 
the dwarf stock was not as marked as is 
commonly reputed. We conclude that 
distances apart commonly recommended 
for dwarf trees bring them much too close; 
in New York, Doucins should be set half 
and the true dwarfs one third as far apart 
as standard trees. If the cion is permitted 
to strike root, greater distances must be 
allowed. 

Sixth, trees on French Paradise come 
in bearing soonest, Doucin next, and 
French Crab last. The differences in time 
of bearing would not be very material in 
commercial orchards. 

Seventh, the test has not been such 
that a safe conclusion can be drawn as to 
which stock makes the most productive 
orchard. 

Eighth, there were no marked differ- 
ences in size, color, and quality of the 
apples on the three stocks. 

Ninth, the advantages of dwarf trees 
appeal to amateur rather than profes- 
sional apple growers. The trees take less 
space and therefore permit a greater va- 
riety in orchard or garden, and they are 
handsomer ornamentals. 


SUCCESSION CROPS 


HE intelligent planting of the home 

garden always takes into consideration 
the opportunities of the greatest use of 
the soil through companion and succession 
crops. In order to do this properly it is 
desirable to make a careful plan of the 
garden on paper well in advance of the 
planting season and to order the seas- 
on’s supply of seeds and roots at one 
time. February is none too early for this 
work. 

A recent circular from the New Jersey 
Agricultural College gives some good sug- 
gestions along this line. Early lettuce is 
said to be a good companion crop for early 
cabbage, as the lettuce matures before the 
cabbage needs all the room. Cucumbers, 
melons, and pumpkins are frequently 
planted in or near the sweet corn or lima 
beans so that the vines will have a 
good place to run and will be in partial 
shade. 

Among the good succession crops are 
such early vegetables as spinach, lettuce, 
or radishes gathered early in May and 
followed by cucumbers, egg plant, melons, 
corn, or squashes. Crops maturing a bit 
later, like garden peas, onions from sets, 
or even the old strawberry beds, may be 
succeeded by cabbage, cauliflower, beets, 
carrots, or beans. Early corn, early 
potatoes and early beans may be suc- 
ceeded by spinach, celery, lettuce, or 
winter radishes. 
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